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@ The Inter-American Human Rights Commission 
visited the Dominican Republic in late October to 
investigate complaints about alleged violations of 
human rights there. The Dominican Government 
accepted the mission with the reservation that it 
confine its investigation to events occurring after 
July 1, when President Joaquin Balaguer “assumed 
control of the grave situation in the country” 
following the death of Generalissimo Trujillo. 

@ Two summer institutes in secondary school sci- 
ence are being organized by the PAU Division of 
Science Development for January and February, 
1962, with the cooperation of the Ford Founda- 
tion. The Brazilian Institute of Education, Science, 
and Culture will present the new curricula in 
biology and physics at the University of Sao 
Paulo, and mathematics will be offered in Lima, 
Peru, under the joint sponsorship of the Institute 
of Mathematics and the Ministry of Education. 
Twenty-five teachers from outside the host coun- 
tries will attend each course. 

@ Journalists from several Latin American coun- 
tries attended the second course of the Inter- 
national Center for Advanced Study of Journalism 
in Latin America, in Quito, Ecuador, in October. 
The Center is jointly sponsored by UNESCO, the 
Ecuadorian Government and the Central University 
of Ecuador. Quito will also be host for a Latin 
American students’ oratory contest in December. 
@ The Council on Library Resources, Inc., in co- 
operation with the Pan American Union, has 
established a fund to stimulate production of 
books for Latin American children. 

@ The International Coffee Agreement has been 
extended on a temporary basis to permit members 
to complete plans for a new long-term agreement. 
Meanwhile, a two-month course in coffee research 
was sponsored by the OAS in cooperation with 
the Colombian Federation of Coffee Growers, at 
Chinchind, Colombia. 

@ The Mexican Government has entered into an 
agreement with the OAS to prepare a guide to 
scientific and technical publications in Latin 
America. 

@ The Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington 
recently featured a one-man show of metal col- 
lages and sculptures by José Bermudez, chief of 
the PAU Graphic Services Division. Oils by a 
group of Peruvian students will be shown at the 
PAU gallery this month. 


NEXT MONTH IN AMERICAS 


Watch for an interview with Vicente Sanchez 
Gavito on the Peace Commission’s role in the 
Honduran-Nicaraguan border settlement, and a 
personal narrative by Manuel Rojas. 
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The prose and poetry of Jorge Luis Borges have left an 
indelible mark on the literature 9f Argentina and the 
Spanish-speaking world during the past thirty-five years. 
This year the first $10,000 Prix International des Editeurs, 
awarded jointly to him and to Samuel Beckett of Ireland, 
brought him new fame. Readers may recall AMERICAS’ 
comprehensive article on Borges’ life and work in the 
March 1959 issue. 

Now Borges is at the University of Texas, teaching a 
course on contemporary drama and poetry in Spanish 
America and one on the work of Leopoldo Lugones. 

To give the author a chance to express, in his own 
words, his attitudes and opinions about the literature of 
Argentina and the Americas, the well-known Argentine 
writer Rodolfo Vinacua interviewed Borges recently at the 
National Library of Buenos Aires, of which he is the di- 
rector. His comments are translated directly from the taped 
conversation. 


Borges: I’ve accepted an offer to lecture on Argentine 
literature at the University of Texas, in Austin. The 
course will last some four months, and we'll see whether 
in a hundred fifty years we have produced enough litera- 
ture to justify that long a course. 

Americas Reporter: Can you tell us the main topics 
you plan to discuss? 

Borges: At present I have in mind two topics that I 
think would be interesting. One is gaucho literature in 
general and José Hernandez’ Martin Fierro in particular. 
I have often been asked, in other countries, whether 
there is an Argentine literature, and I have replied that 
there is «; least one book, that our library contains one 
book, an’ that that book is, apart from any patriotic 
vanity, Martin Fierro. 

The other topic will be the multi-faceted work of Leo- 
poldo Lugones. The advantage to Lugones is that to 
speak of him is to speak of all Argentine a —_ 
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ceding him, and, moreover, of many literatures. Lugones 
wrote El Payador (The Singing Guitarist), a study of 
Martin Fierro; Historia de Sarmiento (The Story of 
Sarmiento), about the life of that great writer; El /m- 
perio Jesuitico (The Jesuit Empire), which deals with 
the Spanish conquest; and works like Cosmogonia 
(Cosmogony), Homeric writings, the fantastic tales of 
Las Fuerzas Extranas (The Strange Forces), and so on. 
With Lugones we can also see the renovation of Spanish 
metrics, in Lunario Sentimental (Sentimental Calendar). 
In other words, to study Lugones’ work is to study an 
almost inexhaustible list of topics. 

Reporter: Will you be able to get to know other places 
in the United States, or will your commitments make it 


necessary for you to return here immediately after the 
course is over? 


Borges: No, I'll be able to travel around the United 
States. The Larocque Tinker Foundation has generously 
given me the opportunity to spend fifty days, after my 
course, traveling and satisfying an old desire to get to 
know physically that country which I now know only 
intellectually and emotionally. All my life I’ve read 
many U.S. books. In fact, I’ve lost count of how often 
I’ve read Huckleberry Finn, not to mention the work of 
Emerson, Poe, Whitman, James, and so many others. 

Reporter: With this article, Mr. Borges, we can let the 
readers of AMERICAS in general and those who will be 
able to hear you in the United States in particular know 
in advance your impressions of the Publishers’ Award, 
which has so pleased all America, where you are con- 
sidered an outstanding representative of our literature. 

Borges: I confess that my first reaction was total dis- 
belief. I didn’t know there was such a contest, so I 
couldn’t know that my name had been submitted, and 
I thought, when they called the home of my friends Adolfo 
Bioy Casares and Silvina Ocampo, that it was all a joke. 
Later, I was astonished when I found out what had hap- 
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pened. As I’ve already said once before, the first impres- 
sion that such splendid news produces is exactly the 
same as the one that very bad news produces; it is an 
impression of bewilderment, of stupor, of slight dizziness, 
so that it was some days before I felt exhilarated, and 
the truth is that I’m still recuperating from the news. 
It seems incredible that it has really happened, and be- 
sides, | understand just how extraordinary it is for an 
Argentine writer, a South American writer, to win a 
prize in an international competition, especially in a 
competition he doesn’t even know about. It has been like 
being struck by lightning, but a felicitous bolt in this 
case. 

Reporter: Do you think the prize is directly related to 
the widespread distribution of your work, especially in 
Europe, or can it also imply a growing international 
recognition of our literature? 

Borges: I think both elements are coexistent. I think 
I owe all this, indirectly, to the French translation of 
some of my books that Roger Caillois did in Paris. 
I think the publication of the French version was a 
stimulus to publishers in Germany, Italy, and England. 
But there is also the other fact, which you have just 
pointed out, and that is that Europe seems to have sud- 
denly realized that there is a continent that, among 
other things, also devotes itself to literature; so that I 
think both things are important. 

Reporter: My next question relates directly to what 
you told me at the beginning of our conversation, about 
what you’re going to do in the United States. 

Borges: Make known Argentine literature. 

Reporter: And what will you say about that business 
about “if there is” an Argentine literature? 

Borges: Well, I believe that undoubtedly there is. In 
the past century we have produced the gaucho literature 
and the work of Sarmiento, and then there are writers 
who are highly important to those who are interested in 
the literature of the Spanish language. I don’t think it 
proper to mention names, because the omissions would 
be noted more than the inclusions, but I think it would 
be unfair not to mention, besides Lugones, Fernandez 
Moreno, Martinez Estrada, Arturo Capdevila, and more 
recently Carlos Mastronardi, Adolfo Bioy Casares. In 
fact, we could make a long and perfectly fair list of 
Argentine writers. And as for Latin America, I think 
one significant fact should be pointed out, that the most 
important movement of the Spanish-language literatures, 
Modernism, began with a Latin American writer, with 
Rubén Dario, whose influence was so strong on the 
literary life of Buenos Aires. I think that it is not mere 
chance that the revolution began in America and spread 
from there to Spain. 

oe 

Our conversation then turned to how widely Borges’ 
work is known, particularly in Latin America, and when 
I mentioned how surprised-I had been to find that some 
Mexican and Costa Rican writers possessed exhaustive 
knowledge of his work, particularly in the field of fiction, 
Borges responded goodnaturedly. 

Borges: Frequently I have talked with people who 


know my work better than I, and they have asked me 
for explanations of passages that I have completely for- 
gotten, and they have also discovered hidden and at 
times authentic analogies between passages written years 
apart. 

Reporter: That undoubtedly is closely related with 
what you were saying, | believe, in Fervor de Buenos 
Aires: “Our nothingnesses differ little; that you are the 
reader of these exercises and | the author is a trivial and 
fortuitous circumstance.” 

Borges: You see? I’ve also forgotten that I once wrote 
that. There you have another example. 

Reporter: Apropos of how widely the work of writers 
is known, the problem of lack of communication has 
been mentioned as one of the difficulties that seriously 
burden cultural endeavor in Latin America, What im- 
portance do you ascribe to that problem among us, and 
how do you explain its existence in Latin America? 

Borges: Well, in my particular case, the problem exists, 
because for six years I’ve been unable to read or write. 
In addition I’ve had my duties as a professor on the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters. So if they talk to me 
of young writers, I don’t know them at all well. As for 
Latin America, a paradoxical reason for that lack of 
communication may be the fact that we feel that we are 
very much alike in the various regions of Latin America, 
and for that reason, the work of a writer from a given 
region does not arouse much curiosity among the writers 
of another region, because we feel that we're going to 
find in it something similar to that with which we are 
already familiar. On the other hand, if we read Euro- 
pean works we think we’re going to find something differ- 
ent. This could be one explanation for the lack of 
communication: the resemblance, or the awareness of a 
resemblance. 

As for relations among writers, certainly thirty years 
ago, in our country, for example, there were literary 
gatherings, we writers knew each other, and there were 
literary squabbles, which are also a form of communica- 
tion. Now, however, it seems to me that there is rather 
a lot of indifference, and I don’t think there are literary 
groups. But it seems to me that for all this there is a 
fairly simple explanation, which is that now the ruling 
passion is the passion for politics. In those days, on the 
contrary, we could very easily forget politics, or rather 
we were able not to think about politics. It was possible 
to feel passionately about literature. And I recall dusk- 
to-dawn discussions of the validity or invalidity of 
metaphor, the validity or invalidity of rhyme; that is, 
we young men were able to think about those things and, 
moreover, we did think a lot about them. Now that sort 
of thing would be anachronistic. It seems incredible to 
think that we spent night after night discussing pure 
aesthetics; that’s inconceivable now. Also, in those days 
we could even publish books, because printing was much 
cheaper. 

Reporter: It's obvious that a series of material and 
other difficulties hinder literary endeavor in our coun- 
tries, and in a way limit the possibility of a more intense 
and more widespread relationship between the writer and 
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his audience. But don’t you think that in the past thirty 
years the increasing spread of movies, radio, and tele- 
vision, and the mass publication of comic books, have 
contributed decisively to the marked decline in the num- 
ber of readers? 

Borges: I do. Many people were indignant because I 
spoke against television and said that it seemed to me 
harmful, and anachronistic as well, because to my way 
of thinking it is a predecessor of the movies, an embry- 
onic, rudimentary form of movies. It was always strange 
to me that people who had seen films were willing to 
watch television. And for years I have been astonished 
at the great number of adults reading comic books on 
streetcars, subways, and trains. | feel that if we go on 
this way, we're going to forget the alphabet and return 
to hieroglyphics. 

Reporter: In line with that, Mr. Borges, do you think 
the writer should refrain from collaborating with those 
media that are drawing the public away from literature? 

Borges: In the case of television, yes. As for the 
movies, although I’ve had bad luck—Bioy Casares and I 
wrote a couple of scripts that were enthusiastically re- 
jected—I think the film industry can produce works 
of art, and there’s no reason to remain aloof from it. 
Every year there are five, ten, or more excellent films, 
which justifies the existence of movies. Naturally, the 
average of the movie output is low, but then every 
average is low. The same is true of poetry, the novel, 
drama. That is not the point. The point is that this is an 
art that produces, every year or every hundred years, a 
good piece of work, and this fully justifies it. Obviously, 
nothing like that has happened with television—so far. 
The case of television is similar, possibly, to that of the 
theater in nineteenth-century England. The people who 
were writing for the theater were condescending toward 
the theater, that is, they felt they were working for an 
inferior genre, and that was obvious even in the work 
of Oscar Wilde. Except for The Importance of Being 
Earnest, his work is full of concessions, as if he were 
actually aware that he was producing for something in- 
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Interview with Borges 
was recorded on tape 


deemed the theater, but this case is curious since England 
produced admirable literature in the nineteenth century, 
with the exception of the theater. What was done for 
the theater was either excessively literary, and not suit- 
able for presentation, or suitable only for a couple of 
performances before a very select audience, as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of Tennyson or Browning, or it was 
frankly mediocre. 

Reporter: That is to say, Mr. Borges, that the pre- 
dominance of a commercialized theater and of television, 
and the mass publication of comic books, constitute a 
serious hindrance to the work of the writer. 

Borges: Obviously, and they put him in a highly dis- 
advantageous spot. Unless, to be sure, the writer thinks 
that indifference is better because, inasmuch as there is 
no possibility of his being successful, he can devote him- 
self to writing something that pleases him. This would be 
a heroic venture in which the writer, success in discard, 
would write for himself and for his colleagues and might 
be able to produce something good. But actually the 
process of literary creation is so mysterious that we 
don’t know what might be beneficial and what might be 
harmful. Possibly, if Hernandez had thought that he 
were going to write a masterpiece he wouldn’t have writ- 
ten Martin Fierro. Possibly a certain indifference led 
him to write a masterpiece. It seems to me that the case 
of Shakespeare is analogous and maybe even more obvi- 
ous. Perhaps if Shakespeare had been very self-conscious, 
he wouldn’t have been able to write Hamlet or Macbeth; 
it’s probable, on the other hand, that his thinking that 
in fifteen or twenty days he had to turn out a play for 
the company made him work with enough ease to write 
a masterpiece. We don’t know; really it’s a very complex 
thing. 

Reporter: I see the hour is getting late, and you said 
you must attend to your duties at the University. So I'll 
ask one last question. At the beginning of our conversa- 
tion we talked of your trip to the United States. How do 
you feel, with this trip so close, after so many years 
without going abroad? 

Borges: Actually, the iast trip I made was in 1924, 
In all sincerity I can tell you that before even starting 
on this trip, I already miss Buenos Aires. I’m tremen- 
dously curious to know the United States at first hand, 
and at once, and at the same time I don’t know how 
I’m going to react to such a new experience. The only 
thing I know is that I have a certain fear, a lot of curi- 
osity, and some impatience too. I'd like to be there 
already, and I think the experience of waking up one 
morning and realizing that I’m in Texas will undoubtedly 
be vivid and perhaps valuable. Also I enjoy teaching 
very much, and for that reason this experience in Austin 
also interests me. Right now I’m working with a group 
of students on Old English—Anglo-Saxon—and we’re 
quite interested in the subject. We meet every day, we 
call to tell each other that we've found the true etymology 
of a word, or that we’ve found a certain resemblance 
between this or that Anglo-Saxon term and contemporary 
English, or German. In brief, we’re enthusiastically 
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How MANY AGRONOMISTS, veterinarians, engineers, econ- 
omists, social scientists, and other professional specialists 
will be needed in Latin America in the next five years if 
fullest advantage is to be taken of the area’s natural 
and human resources? In round numbers, on the basis 
of incomplete studies, I would say 100,000. 

Latin America is full of examples of dreams that never 
came to fulfillment simply because qualified specialists 
in the various professions were lacking. To attempt large- 
scale programs for economic and social development 
without providing the trained experts to carry them out 


Joio Gongatves pe Souza, a Brazilian, is the director of the 
Department of Technical Cooperation of the Pan American Union. 
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is a tragic waste of time. 

Although lack of precise statistics precludes exact es- 
timates, it would not be unreasonable to accept a break- 
down of specialists needed in the next five years in these 
terms: agronomists and agricultural extension experts, 
20,000; engineers, 15,000; economists, 10,000; sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and social workers, 10,000; public 
and business administrators, 10,000; specialized teachers 
and ' professors, 10,000; vocational and agricultural edu- 
cators, 5,000; industrial chemists, 5,000; veterinarians 
and livestock specialists, 5,000; mathematicians and 
statisticians, 5,000; and other specialists, 5,000. 

Considering the average cost of training one student 
for one year in courses of the OAS or private foundations 
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Professor Max de Gialluly, of France, helps Costa Rican student 
at Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Turrialba 


Engineers are needed to build irrigation works in many countries. 
International group views new Mexican project 


—$4,000— it will take $400,000,000, or $80,000,000 each 
year, to meet the needs outlined above. 

Now about 1,500 specialists per year are receiving 
training of one kind or another through the OAs, under 
the Program of Technical Cooperation, the Fellowships 
Program, the Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund, and 


TABLE | 


PERCENTAGE OF ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 
IN THE AMERICAS CLASSIFIED AS PROFESSIONALS, : 
TECHNICIANS, AND OTHER SPECIALISTS 


1950 CENSUS 

Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 


Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Ecuador United States 

El Salvador Venezuela 

Source: Data based on la Estructura Demogrdéfica de las Naciones 
a Volumen tl, Tomo 2, IAS!, Pan American Union, 1959, 


pages and 100. Comparable data not available from countries not 
shown. 
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other programs. This is just one part of the total training 
efforts in Latin America. The U.S. International Co- 
operation Administration annually trains about 2,500; 
the United Nations, through its specialized agencies, ap- 
proximately 600; and bilateral and national programs 
of foundations and religious organizations, 500. These 
are rough figures. All in all, about 5,100 persons are 
trained annually, or 25,500 every five years, in these 
various courses. 

Why is this effort not enough? Why do I suggest that 
it must be quadrupled in the next five years? There are 
relatively few technicians and professional people in 
Latin America, as you can see in Table I. Of the sixteen 
countries in the area that tabulated this in their 1950 
censuses, six found that less than 2 per cent of their 
economically active population was made up of profes- 
sional people, technicians, and other specialists. These 
countries were Bolivia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, and Honduras. Only in two of these sixteen coun- 
tries did the percentage of the population in this category 
exceed 4 per cent: Cuba and Chile. By contrast, the 
percentage in the United States was 8.2 and in Canada 
it was 7.1. (See Table I.) 

A specific example of the dearth of specialists in one 
of the professions is evident in the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau’s statistics on the number of physicians per 
10,000 population in the American countries in 1957. 
A few countries had high rates: Cuba, 10.0; Canada, ° 
10.5; Uruguay, 11.6; Argentina, 12.8; and the United 
States, 13.0. None of the other countries had as many 
as 7 doctors per 10,000 population, and three countries 
(the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, and Guatemala) 
had less than 2 per 10,000. 

In the industrial field, an official Brazilian publication 
has recently estimated that country’s needs: a minimum 
of 20,000 technicians and skilled workers per year. The 
120 technical-industrial schools maintained by private 
industry in Brazil through the National Service of In- 
dustrial Education and Apprenticeship (Servigo de Edu- 
cacao Nacional e Aprendizagem Industrial) are training 
only 5,000 annually—one fourth of the minimum re- 
quired to keep pace with the nation’s industrial growth. 
Another recent Brazilian study concludes that the coun- 
try needs 2,000 new agricultural extension experts per 
year. 

The principal cause for the short supply of experts 
in Latin America generally is the fact that opportunities 
for advanced training in scientific fields in most of the 
countries are limited. Especially unfortunate is the lack 
of adequate training opportunities in agriculture, since 
most Latin Americans make their living from the land. 

University enrollment in 1958 was 180 per ten thou- 
sand inhabitants in Northern America, 28 per ten thou- 
sand in Middle America, and 26 per ten thousand in 
South America, according to UNESCO estimates. (For the 
purposes of these regional figures, Northern America 
included the United States, Canada, Bermuda, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, and Greenland. Middle America included 
Mexico, Central America, Panama, and the Caribbean 
countries ane dependencies. ) 
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ica, too few have studied in scientific or technical fields, 
including agriculture, as is shown in Table II. And these 
figures do not tell the whole story, because many of the 
graduates lack training in the practical application of 
the theoretical concepts they have learned. 

The emphasis placed on technical training in the more 
advanced countries is illustrated by what is happening 
in the U.S.S.R. and the United States. Nicholas DeWitt, 
in The Scientific Revolution, a publication of the Public 
Affairs Press, estimates that at the beginning of 1957 
the Russian civilian labor force included 2,630,000 pro- 
fessional specialists with completed higher education and 
3,600,000 sub-professionals and technicians with special- 
ized secondary education. College graduates in the United 
States totaled about 6,000,000, In a partial break-down 
of the composition of the professional labor forces in 
that year, DeWitt indicates that Russia had 330.000 
medical doctors while the United States had 230,000; 
both countries had about 160,000 agricultural field spe- 
cialists; and Russia had 500,000 science and mathematics 
teachers and university-trained scientists in non-applied 
fields, about one third more than the United States had. 
(The population of the United States at that time was 
about 170,000,000; Russia’s was 200,000,000. ) 

Communist China is also emphasizing technical edu- 
cation, as was brought out in a recent study published 
by the U.S. National Science Foundation. It showed 
that the percentage of all students in higher education 
enrolled in engineering in that country rose from 10.2 
per cent in 1928-1932 to 40.9 per cent in 1957-1958; 


Of those who earn university degrees in Latin Amer- : TABLE I 


Graphic model is shown to trainees at Inter-American Statistical Institute, Santiago, Chile 


ANNUAL GRADUATES IN TECHNICAL FIELDS 


COMPARED WITH TOTAL UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
2 . (1957 FIGURES EXCEPT WHERE NOTED) 


Total graduating 


a Total earning in faculties of 
university and engineering, agriculture, 

Country advanced degrees and natural sciences 

Argentina ' 909 

Brazil 1,788 

Chile 282 

Colombia 250 

Costa Rica’ 34 

Cuba * 92 

Ecuador ” 99 

Haiti 21 

Panama 42 

Peru oe 322 

Uruguay?” 61 

1 Excluding private institutions. *1958 figures. *1956 figures. Source: 


Basic Facts and Figures, 1960, UNESCO, Paris, 1961. 


during the same period, the percentage of students en- 
rolled in literature and arts dropped from 21.8 per cent 
to 5.4 per cent. The total enrollment in institutions of 
higher education for 1957-1958 was 434,600. 

In planning how to provide a larger, more competent 
corps of specialists in Latin America, we might benefit 
from a look at the experience of the Russians and the 
Japanese. Japan, although lacking the basic raw materi- 
als for industrialization, became the greatest industrial 
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power in Asia in only fifty years, largely because of its 
massive training program and the sending abroad of 
Japanese to bring home the technological “know-how” 
of the West. And, of course, the accelerated industrializa- 
tion in Russia was greatly aided by the thousands of 
English, Czechoslovak, and German technicians who were 
brought into the country to train young Russians. 

Similarly, there are two basic ways in which technical 
cooperation programs of the oas and other interna- 
tional agencies, as well as those of private institutions, 
can make a significant impact in Latin America in 
meeting that area’s needs. One way—and the most pref- 
erable one—is to expand and improve existing training 
facilities at various universities and technical institutes 
in Latin America, and to aid students from neighboring 
countries to take advantage of them. The second way is 
to recruit young people of the area and send them for 
training in the United States, Canada, and certain coun- 
tries of Western Europe for specific purposes and pro- 
grams of economic and social development. 

Some of the educational institutions in the Latin 
American countries already have excellent programs that 
are being successfully expanded. Examples are the 
courses in economics and statistics in Chile; in engi- 
neering in Mexico and Colombia; in agriculture in Peru, 
Chile, and Costa Rica; in nuclear energy in Argentina 
and Brazil; in petroleum engineering in Venezuela and 
Mexico; in mineralogy in Bolivia; and in the social 
sciences in Brazil. There is also an excellent nuclear 
energy program in Puerto Rico. Some programs have 
been made possible by inter-university contracts with in- 
stitutions in the United States and Europe. 

The Meeting of the Committee of Twenty-one in 1960, 
marked by the Act of Bogota and the establishment of 
the Social Progress Trust Fund, and the recent Special 
Meeting of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council in Punta del Este both clearly outlined the fields 


in which personnel training is most urgently needed in 
Latin America. These two inter-American meetings also 
opened up new vistas in the field of technical and finan- 
cial cooperation among the member states of the oas for 
the preparation of technical experts on all levels. There- 
fore, the OAs is currently reviewing its training programs 
and its programs for advising universities and technical 
institutions in the member states in order to assure that 
training programs and aid to universities are closely 
correlated with national and regional plans for economic 
and social development. Be 
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Since 1951 the oas Program of Technical Coopera- 
tion has provided advanced training to about 9,000 
specialists from the member states at OAs centers in 
the Hemisphere, in such fields as economic and 
financial statistics, foot-and-mouth disease control, 
agricultural and rural life, rural education, social 
science and social welfare, business administration, 
urban and regional planning, as well as housing, com- 
munity planning, and building. It has staffed these 
centers with personnel from various countries and 
financed the training through fellowships. 

The Program of Direct Technical Assistance, which 
finances short-term missions on request from member 
states for advisory services, has, in the three years of 
its existence, provided 82 missions in fields ranging 
from economic and social development to law and the 
humanities, with agriculture leading the list in number 
of assignments. All but two member countries have 
been granted at least one such mission. 

In the face of the growing needs of the American 
countries for highly prepared personnel, the oas has 
strengthened and diversified its effort to provide the 
urgently required training. Launched in 1958, the oas 
Fellowships Program has granted 1,082 fellowships to 
nationals or residents of the member states for ad- 
vanced study, training, and research in American 
countries other than their own, in fields of specializa- 
tion indicated or accepted by the governments as im- 
portant to their peoples’ economic, social, technical, 
and cultural development. 

To multiply and extend the benefits of education 
and training still further, the oas Professorships Pro- 
gram was recently established to provide the services 
of outstanding professors from anywhere in the world 
to universities in the member states of the oas. The 
United States has received one OAS professor, and 
four professors have been assigned to Latin American 
countries. 

The Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund makes non- 
interest loans to Latin Americans in need of sup- 
plementary help to finish their studies at post-secon- 
dary institutions in the United States. In thirteen 
years the Fund has granted 1,023 loans, averaging 
$600.00 each. 


Teacher (left) and Ecuadorian student in inter- 
American agricultural course inspect rice plants 
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SEVERAL DAYS AGO, I called a student to my office to give 
him some good news. We had just completed a compli- 
cated operation to arrange for his trip abroad to study 
techniques for developing rural communities. It had been 
complicated because it involved people located all over 
the world: the Canadian Ambassador in Lima, a gentle- 
man living in Miami, a charitable organization of Ger- 
man Catholic bishops, the president of Saint Francis 
Xavier University, in Nova Scotia, and ourselves. The 
solution that we had found worked out well and I was 
quite satisfied, because this scholarship would give us a 
suitable person for the project we are undertaking in our 
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very poor rural area, the province of Cangallo, = 

When the young man sat down beside me, I was a little 
surprised. “He is a natural leader. He knows how to 
direct everyone. Me, too . . . and I respond,” an excel- 
lent agricultural engineer, whom the University had ob- 
tained thanks to the help of the French Embassy, had 
told me in his faltering Spanish. Foolishly, I had ex- 
pected this student to be robust, energetic, even impres- 
sive. But I met a young mestizo of slight build and soft 
voice. 

I told him the good news. Instead of reacting joyfully, 
he was silent. Urged by my questions, he told me that she 
could not use the scholarship in September, because he’ 
had to leave school now. When he had gone I asked for 
his autobiography, which is a document that all students 
submit when they enter the University. From it I learned 
that he was illegitimate, that his mother is married to a 
policeman by whom she has had seven children, and that 
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Two white buildings on Plaza de Armas belong to University. Roof of one on right was lookout post during Battle of Ayacucho 


my young friend finished his secondary education only 
at the age of twenty because he had had to support him- 
self by working as a salesman, farm hand, and house 
painter, The head of the Student Welfare Service told me 
later that the student had to leave the University because 
the policeman had deserted his family and the young 
man had to support them. 

Other Peruvian universities are located in the cities 
that have traditionally been the most important: Lima, 
Cuzco, Arequipa, and Trujillo. Even the University of 
Huancayo, a relatively modern city in the highlands, is 
in a peak economic area, which explains why the city has 
more than a hundred thousand inhabitants. Ayacucho, 
where we are, has only fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
Every day for the last seventy years the city has added 
a new ruin, as it has lain slumbering among the Andean 
peaks, at 9,100 feet above sea level. It is sunk in a stupor 
of many religious festivals, liberally sprinkled with 
aguardiente, celebrated by its thirty churches. Like a 
declining old nobleman, it tries to hide its misery by 
covering itself with the frayed mantle of its glorious 
memories. The splendor of colonial life in Huamanga, 
as it was then called, can be read in the great houses of 
elegantly cut stone (mansions in which hygienic facil-— 
ities are very scarce), where many rich counts and mar- 
quises once lived. The nearby battlefield of Ayacucho, 
towered over by the lofty peak of Condorcunca, is an 
altar to South American liberty. It was here that the 


United Army, made up of Peruvians, Argentines, and 
men from Quito, Venezuela, New Granada, Upper Peru, 
and Chile, won the decisive victory against the Spanish 
troops, on December 9, 1824. 

Our university is 284 years old, but it was closed from 
886 to 1959, during the period of regional decline. 
Through the wise decision of the legislators from Ayacu- 
cho, it has been reopened in order to check this decline, 
and to encourage economic and social development by 
providing practical solutions to these problems. This is 
why, contrary to the traditional concept of Peruvian 
universities, ours does not have a law school or offer 
degrees in philosophy, literature, and other similar disci- 
plines. In the experimental plan that will guide our activ- 
ities until 1963, only the following academic divisions 
are represented: biological sciences; rural engineering 
and animal husbandry; surveying, mining, and geology: 
industrial and metallurgical chemistry; education; and 
anthropology. There are also Schools of Social Service, 
Nursing, and Obstetrics. Together, these make up the 
Faculty of Letters and Sciences, which is divided into the 
corresponding departments. 


Educational Philosophy 


The educational philosophy, study plans, and programs 
are based on some fundamental concepts that derive from 
the unique role of this university. To break the inertia 
of almost a century, it is not sufficient to train profes- 
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sionals; we must train leaders who will have an intimate 
understanding of the part they must play. This is accom- 
plished by following certain precepts, constantly and 
patiently, from the time the students are first admitted 
to the university, when they devote the two weeks pre- 
ceding the school term to the university orientation pro- 
gram. 


the high schools does not make it possible to judge the 
youngsters’ potentialities for completing a university 
program on the basis of the academic proficiency they 
showed in their secondary studies. For this reason, our 
entrance examination is not of the customary kind. 
Instead of determining the aspirants’ capacity to memo- 
rize what they have been taught in ten or fifteen subjects, 
we give general examinations in broad fields of learning 
(social studies, natural sciences) to determine their 
capacities for synthesis, deduction, and recognizing rela- 
tionships, which permits an estimation of their poten- 
tialities as university students. 

The University proclaims that its first duty is to mold 
human beings, not merely to train professionals. This 
would not be accomplished by graduating engineers or 
chemists who are robots. For this reason, for one or two 
years (and the time depends on the aptitudes of the stu- 
dents), no matter which profession they are studying 
for, all students must take a basic group of courses that 
includes the humanities, the sciences, and the arts, which 
are indispensable for opening the cultural horizons of 
anyone who later will hold a university degree. In this 
basic cycle, very few subjects are taught as separate 
units of knowledge. The majority of the teaching is 
accomplished through “instruction units” that present 
the development of human knowledge from various 
aspects and emphasize general relationships. The Indus- 
trial Revolution, for example, is first discussed by a his- 
torian, a sociologist, a geographer, an economist, and a 
philosopher, individually, and later professors and stu- 
dents debate the issues in an open forum. Given the low 
cultural level from which our students come, the effect 
of the first unit is something similar to shock therapy. 
The first unit is called “The World in Which We Live,” 
and it presents mankind’s marvelous accomplishments 
during the past few years, from the exploration of space 
to the work of electronic brains. 

If we are preparing our students for bringing about 
the socioeconomic development of our area, the study 
plans must take into consideration the situation that 
exists here today. Seventy per cent of the regional popu- 
lation does not speak Spanish, for example. Hence our 
university is unique in Peru in requiring mastery of the 
Indian language (Quechua) for graduation. If there are 
no doctors to visit the small towns and villages, then our 
nurses and midwives must learn to ride a horse and 
operate on a kitchen table; but they cannot acquire the 
knowledge or experience they need, if they take the usual 
three-year course. Our nurses study and have supervised 
practice for five years. 

The Peruvian mountains do not have the economic 
capacity to pay for the services of agricultural and civil 


The deficient, copybook secondary education offered in 


engineers who graduate from the universities in Lima. 
We are training a new type of professional: our “rural 
engineer” will know only about agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, construction of dams, bridges, roads, and small 
buildings—the things our part of the country needs— 
and thus he will be willing to live on what the region 
can pay. 

Socioeconomic development will not be accomplished 
without intermediate level professionals (technicians, 
laboratory technicians, professional assistants, and so on), 
who aid the more highly trained men, such as engineers 
and doctors. But until now in Peru, there has been no 
way to circumvent the social prejudices that made young 
people ardently want the higher rank, without taking 
into account their own economic and intellectual capabil- 
ities. As a consequence, every year many students 
dropped out of the universities after having completed 
only a fourth, a third, or half their course, obliged to 
withdraw without a degree, at a waste of public funds. 
In our university we are applying a formula that seems 
satisfactory. The courses are divided into two cycles, and 
the study plan is constructed so that upon finishing the 
first the student is capable of carrying out productive 
activities on the intermediate level (assisting an anthro- 
pologist, a chemist, an agricultural agent). At this stage, 
we encourage the majority of students to spend at least 
a year working at practical jobs, and then return to con- 
tinue their studies with money saved and experience 
acquired. This provides a natural selection of the best: 
only the most ambitious, tenacious, and intelligent return 


to study for the higher degree. 


Everybody came out to celebrate the 
reopening of the University 
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Entrance to a University building built in 1650 


Those who are familiar with university life in Latin 
America, particularly in Peru, will understand that with 
the adoption of the above standards we have departed 
radically from existing canons. In all human society, 
uniqueness is a danger, because it stirs up resistance 
that adds to the natural obstacles that are always en- 
countered by those who wish to open new roads instead 
of following the easy beaten paths. We are in our third 
year of work and so far we have accomplished the ob- 
jectives we set ourselves, if we believe the opinions and 
favorable judgments expressed by foreigners and Peru- 
vians who have visited our university. But we know that 
in order to reach our goal we have the long and difficult 
task of overcoming many human, social, technical, and 
economic obstacles. 


The Students 


Some 550 students are attending our classes, including 
those who are just auditing and those who are taking in- 
formal courses at the Institute of Adult Education. Regu- 
lar students number four hundred, part of whom are in 
the basic cycle, and part in the first and second year of 
the departments and schools mentioned above. Sixty-five. 
of the students are women, nineteen to twenty-one years 
of age; the majority of the men are between twenty and 
twenty-two. The men older than this are generally mar- 
ried and earn their living at various occupations. We 
have clerks, teachers, policemen, farmers, a priest, and 
so on. 

The majority of the regular students were born in 
Indian or mestizo towns of two thousand to ten thousand 
inhabitants where the way of life is so miserable and 
backward that only upon coming to the University do 
they see modern hygienic facilities, or are they able to 
sleep in houses that are not shared with the domestic 
animals. Their autobiographies (written with atrocious 
spelling and a sincerity that makes reading them very 
painful) tell very moving family histories. “A week after 
my birth, | was abandoned by my father,” said one, who 
then told how, when he was seventeen years old, he crossed 
half of Peru looking for him, only to find himself 
“rejected and alone in a strange land.” “There were 
eleven children in our family but unfortunately the 
Creator took five from us,” related another. “I studied 
from four to six in the morning because my mother 
didn’t like to see me sitting down. . . . She told me it was 


idleness,” said a young lady. “After many years of 
wandering about and much suffering, I have come back 
to my own part of the country, where I am now living 
with my parents, who are very poor. Far from helping 
them I am even taking bread out of the mouths of my 
five little school-aged brothers,” another student wrote. 

The great majority of these young people have spent 
two or three years more than the normal to finish their 
secondary education, because of their family economic 
situations. They had to attend night school, and they 
had to work as shepherds, unskilled laborers, or servants, 
to earn the money for transportation to the school. This 
wandering around, the inadequate nutrition of the popu- 
lation, and the poor quality of our secondary education 
have resulted in a very low level of academic prepara- 
tion. On the basis of our entrance examinations, we 
have to reject many applicants. Of those who pass, only 
5 per cent are ready to begin university studies. Here is 
the reason we attach such great importance to the basic 
cycle. We must do a job that is not really ours, but 
which is indispensable for correcting the deficiencies 
with which the students come to us. When they enter, 
the students lack facility in expressing their ideas and 
in understanding those presented to them in lectures and 
talks. As the entire national educational system is based 
on teaching, not on learning, they don’t know how to 
study and are unfamiliar with the techniques of using 
bibliographic material. What they do know is purely 
verbal, to such an extent that when they can repeat 
Archimedes’ principle from memory they are incapable 
of applying it to solve a simple problem. Perhaps the 
greatest of our problems stems from their very poor 
knowledge of Spanish: the majority of them spoke only 
Quechua during their early years, and their high school 
teachers did not compensate for this because they had 
been brought up under the same conditions. 

Contrary to all you would expect in view of such dis- 
couraging backgrounds, the reaction of our students up 
to now has been positive. Their tenacity, ambition, and 
willingness to work, so necessary for the difficult task 
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we give them, are slowly triumphing. The majority of 
them study furiously, as they never have before. Their 
task is overwhelming, as it has to be, if they hope to 
compensate for their deficiencies. There are classes, field 
trips, and laboratory work from seven in the morning 
until seven in the evening, and in addition they have 
to work in the library and attend compulsory gym classes. 
At first, they grumbled, since they were not accustomed 
to making such an effort. But they came to understand 
the necessity for hard work if they wanted to become the 
leaders of the area’s economic and social development. 
They are proud to have a clean, well-equipped, well-run 
university where, unlike others, all that is scheduled 
for an academic year is completed. They are convinced 
that this has been accomplished in large part by not 
allowing outside influences to enter the classroom. Thus, 
although the University provides them the opportunity 
to hear the leaders of the various political parties, so 
they can form their own opinions in order to carry out 
their civic duties in 1962 (which is an election year), 
the students reject any interference by political agi- 
tators. 


The Faculty 


The balanced life, of work and progress, at the Uni- 
versity is brought about by the spirit of its magnificent 
faculty, which is entirely at the service of the students. 
Our great concern has been to create an atmosphere of 
frank understanding between the student body and the 
teachers, which we have largely accomplished. The pro- 
fessor does not restrict himself to lecturing; he educates. 
This means he is accessible to the student at all times, 
not only in the classroom but in the cafeteria, in his 
office, and even at home. This has broken down the 
natural distrust a young Indian or mestizo has of these 
people from the coast who have been brought to Ayacu- 
cho, members of the social groups that have exploited 
them for several centuries. This year we have given a 
more solid basis to this rapport between students and 
professors; each professor has become a tutor or coun- 
selor to a number of students, in order to reinforce the 
general educational work of our Student Welfare Service. 

The professors are selected, competitively, for a pro- 
bationary period of one year. At the end of this period 
they are given a contract or not, depending on the evalu- 
ation of their work. This is done by the University Coun- 
cil, on the basis of its own estimate and the opinions of 
the students and faculty themselves. With the unanimous 
consent of the professors, when the university reopened, 
it was decided to submit written questionnaires to the 
students so they could express their judgment of the 
University’s administration and its academic side, in- 
cluding the professors. This past year, in addition, we 
have put faculty self-evaluation into effect. There is a 
significant agreement in the opinions expressed by the 
three groups. 

Thanks to the good impression the University has 
made on visiting foreigners, especially those from the 
embassies in Lima, we have received aid from various 
countries. We have professors from the United States, 
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Faculty members live in colonial house restored by University 


France, England, Holland, Denmark, and Belgium. How- 
ever, 70 per cent of our personnel is Peruvian. Of the 
whole teaching staff, 33 per cent received their full train- 
ing in Europe or the United States, 72 per cent have 
done graduate work, and 66 per cent have traveled in 
foreign countries. Except for the experts provided by 
the United Nations or by the Fulbright Commission, who 
are paid by these organizations, all the others receive 
their salaries in Peruvian money. Salaries are based on 
the degrees the professor holds, and not on nationality. 
It is interesting to note that our faculty accepts salaries 
that are comparatively low (about $220 to $300 a 
month), not only for the foreign professors but also for 
top-flight Peruvians, which our professors are. This is 
explained by the fact that the first ones who came to us 
came because “they liked the idea of this university,” 
as a U.S. professor expressed it. As to the Peruvians, 
some are here because they don’t like the university 
systems where they taught previously, and others because 
here they are encouraged to carry out projects of their 
own. 

The majority of our professors are young (between 
twenty-five and thirty-two years old), and this contributes 
to the understanding among them, in spite of their 
coming from different schools and from a great variety 
of fields. There are electrical, mining, civil, and agricul- 
tural engineers; doctors; chemists; biologists; botanists; 
economists; mathematicians; anthropologists; linguists; 


Students are encouraged to talk over their problems with the 
faculty. Here informal group chats with rector 
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philosophers; archaeologists; education teachers; his- 
torians; sociologists; geographers; and many more. 

There is another factor in this cohesion: the enormous 
interest that all have in the success of the university ex- 
periment in which they are taking part. In a small city 
where there-is very little entertainment, the professors 
meet not only in university buildings but in the faculty 
club, at their homes, in the cafeteria, at the movies. We 
can say that by day we breathe the University and at 
night we dream of it. 


University Extension Work 


Ever since we began our work, we have known that 
education is only valued among those who have been 
educated. This convinced us that the leaders we are train- 
ing could fail in the future, if we did not prepare for 
them an adequate intellectual atmosphere in which they 
could move with ease. Accordingly, the organizational 
scheme included an administrative operation of great 
importance, “selling” the University to the people. This 
activity is called Community Services, because it benefits 
the people with whom we live. The two most important 
parts of it are the Cultural and Artistic Extension Sec- 
tion (responsible for lectures and exhibits, press and 


Students find learning an exciting adventure 


broadcasting activities, clubs, and the like), and the 
Socioeconomic Extension Section (responsible for rural 
development projects, the meteorological station, and 
so on). 

The beneficiaries of the former are, undoubtedly, 
those persons of the middle class who have the oppor- 
tunity to hear the lecturers who come from Lima, at our 
invitation, in appreciable numbers for .Ayacucho—in 
1959 there were sixty lectures of this type. The local 
workers and their families, on the other hand, received 
the benefit of our Adult Education Institute, which had 
240 students this past year, of which 110 were women 
enrolled in our short courses in dressmaking and sewing. 

Nor have we neglected the rural area. In the high 
plateau of Cangallo, in cooperation with the Ministries 
of Labor and Agriculture, we are carrying on an ap- 
plied social anthropology project that already has gained 
the affection of the Indian communities of the region. 
In one year they have seen a 200 per cent increase in 
the production of potatoes on lands that were cultivated 
with the help of our tractors, insecticides, and good 
seeds. We have established a tool bank and several offices 
that give technical aid to the farmers, who pay whatever 
they can reasonably afford for our services. This is done 
for two very good reasons. We wish to eliminate all idea 
of charity, which can create inertia and diminish human 
dignity. In addition, the University is, relatively, as poor 
as the farmers. 


7 The Economic Side 


7 Our economic resources are so scarce that our institu- 
tion carries on its programs in an atmosphere plagued 
with anguish and hazards, and at times grave discour- 
agements. Not only are we compelled to do many things 
at the same time, which obliges us to carry out a pro- 
gram that seems overly ambitious; up to now we have 
not had all the state aid to which we are entitled; we 
live in a poor area; our students are poverty-stricken ; 
and we suffer from the constant ravages of the elements, 
which forces us to make unforeseen expenditures. 


Ayacucho was founded by Spanish conquistadors in _ 


the middle of the sixteenth century. It is situated on a 
platform of volcanic lava, which is six miles long by a 
mile and a half or so wide, in the Central Cordillera, 
that is, in the heart of the Andes. The nearest large 
cities are Huancayo and Cuzco, 165 and 367 miles re- 
spectively, by wretched roads. We are two days’ drive 
by automobile, or 358 miles, from Lima, the adminis- 
trative and commercial center to which we must go to 
solve 99 per cent of our problems. A two-engine airplane 
makes flights three times a week between Ayacucho and 
the capital, reducing the trip to an hour and twenty 
minutes, and increasing en ;mously, naturally, the cost 
of passage and freight. The inconvenience of such isola- 
tion becomes a hardship when the natural elements at- 
tack us with their untamed power. In the summer of 
1959, when we were moving our furniture, equipment, 
and alf the other things necessary for beginning our 
work, from Lima to Ayacucho, an overflowing river 
wiped out the city of Matucana and destroyed the high- 
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Restored colonial Government Palace serves as administrative annex of modern university 


way and the railroad to Lima, which compelled us to 


transport all the things we needed by plane. During the 
Christmas vacation of 1960 an earthquake reduced to 
rubble the Indian towns of the Cangallo region. Three 
months ago torrential rains inundated our buildings, at 
the same time that the waters of a nearby river washed 
out the biggest bridge on the road connecting us with 
Huancayo. At this writing, it has been ten days since 
Ayacucho has had electricity, and drinking water has 
been rationed, because the rains have partially destroyed 
the reservoir and the power station. 

To carry on our work, the University this year asked 
the government for an over-all budget of some $250,000. 
The Legislative Budget Commission allowed us only 
some $175,000. This situation, and the fact that the Uni- 
versity has been granted only some $600,000 for salaries, 
furniture, laboratory equipment, libraries, and so on, 
since the law was passed reopening it, shows that our 
Franciscan poverty is a terrible obstacle in realizing our 
program. The problem is not only that a university that 
has just reopened must inevitably grow fast, making it 
necessary to buy more carpets, more furniture, more 
laboratory materials, more books, and so on, each year. 
It is, above all, that if we cannot count on proper eco- 
nomic resources, it will be impossible to hire more tech- 
nical experts, increase our extension and social work, 
or pay attention to the pressing needs of our professors 
and students. 

An adequate education is not attained without high 
quality professors who dedicate their whole time to their 


institution. Although this is a platitude, many people 
do not realize it. They consider that our university 
spends a great deal for its professors because 95 per cent 
of our faculty have no other jobs, a situation that never 
occurs in the other Peruvian universities. Budgets are 
compared on very simple criteria. But they don’t take 
into account the quality of education that we offer, nor 
the fact that our geographic isolation compels us to hire 
professors whose only job is with the University, even 
in the very unlikely case that we did not realize the 
academic benefit inherent in it. Up until now our uni- 
versity has been operated entirely on government funds. 
As is well known, university education in Peru is prac- 
tically free. Although we do not agree with this system, 
in our case it would be impossible to change it, because 
of the great poverty of our students. They pay an aver- 
age of only $15 a year, and many of them cannot raise 
even this amount. This, and the lack of resources to de- 
fray the cost of their food and lodging, gives us many 
serious problems of conscience and worries us deeply. 
According to our studies, $19 a month is the minimum 
amount a student should have to cover essentials in 
Ayacucho, taking into account that first-class boarding 
houses charge $15 for food. Only 2 per cent of our stu- 
dents can afford such an amount. Five per cent go to 
second-class ones, 15 per cent to third-class ones, and 
the overwhelming majority take their meals in those of 
the lowest category. As a result, only 3 per cent of the 
students eat vegetables, only 10 per cent manage to drink 
a glass of milk a day, and, according to our Medical 
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‘tian 60 per cent are dangerously undernourished. 


: Living conditions also are inferior, since 95 per cent 


oof the students live in small shared rooms (sometimes 


with four or five other people). The houses where they 


live are located in the dirtiest and poorest section of 

town; for this reason it is not strange that 40 per cent 
do not have hygienic facilities and 96 per cent lack elec- 
tric lights. 

Impelled by the necessity for changing this situation, 
last year the University rented quarters where it estab- 
lished a student residence and dining hall. Losing money, 
but as little as possible in view of its own poverty, it 
charges the students $10.50 a month for food and $2.25 
for lodging. But as the average amount students receive 

. from their families for living expenses is $10 a month, 
they are forced to go to the boarding and rooming houses 
of the lowest class, where they pay an average of $9 a 
month. By doing this they have one dollar left with 
which to buy other vital necessities. These youths are 
so poor and have been accustomed to living so badly 
that they do not realize the physical harm they are caus- 
ing themselves. The reader can imagine the sentiments 


awakened in us by this situation. We wish to train lead- 


- _ers who have professional skills and human dignity. How 


can we accomplish this with students who continue living 


must share living quarters with the lowest social class in 
the city? Can their undernourished bodies, young and 

_ still growing, endure the difficult and constant effort that 
our exacting study regimen demands? We should not 
forget the warning of the poet Guillermo Valencia. These 
adolescents, who are human beings, “in nests of sorrow 
will be serpents, in nests of kindness will be doves.” 

In view of the scarcity of resources provided us by 
the national Treasury, we have tried to find the help our 
students need in other places. But as the people of Peru’s 
highest social and economic circles do not look with 
favor on the universities (but consider them dangerous 
centers of leftist agitation), we have not been able to 
obtain their support up to now. Three or four foreign 
concerns have given us something. The community of 


: they did in the villages, who go hungry, and who 


Class in theoretical physics 


Ayacusho has contributed almost nothing. The little 
remedy we have been able to provide our poverty-stricken 
students has been accomplished by our own efforts. There 
are students who perform the cleaning jobs at the uni- 
versity, who help in the laboratories, in the gymnasium, 
and in the library, and who do other jobs that are paid 
for with funds from our budget. But the most generous 
contribution to date is the one made by the university 
authorities and professors. By means of monthly deduc- 
tions from our salaries we have formed a common fund. 
Of the seventy-five very urgent applications for aid that 
we received this past year, we were able to take care of 
only thirty through our fund. 


The Future 


Looking back over the last thirty months, it is possible 
to say that up to now we have succeeded in creating the 
spirit of a modern university. In an underdeveloped 
country, it must be a fighting spirit, practical, virile, 
generous, and of great human and social breadth. But 
if it is true that “man lives not by bread alone,” it is 
also true that the future of an institution like ours 
cannot be strong without a proper economic base. For 
this reason, we are now concentrating our efforts on 
an unusual plan for a university. We are working 
on the creation of a University Financial Corporation, 
designed to promote economic activities that at the 
same time will promote the development of our area 
and provide the institution with revenue. We are 
considering producing serum, vaccine, fertilizer, and 
insecticides in our laboratories; we are going to take 
on such activities as putting up buildings; operating 
wheat mills; canning fruits and making preserves; trans- 
porting farm products to Lima and importing fish from 
the coast in the same refrigerated trucks; colonizing an 
area of 250,000 to 500,000 acres of upland forest; and 
establishing a ceramics factory built around a laboratory, 
a pilot plant, and a technical expert, which were very 
generously supplied to us by the Government of Den- 
mark, 

The only capital at our disposal to begin this task is 
our own enthusiasm. But many great economic enter- 
prises started from nothing more than the courage and 
integrity of a poor young man. Why can’t an institution 
like ours do the same? We are going to request from the 
state lands now unproductive, money from banks, and 
technical aid from international organizations. We shall 
apply for loans. We shall sell shares. In short, we shall 
knock at the doors of all who have resources, social 
awareness, and a sense of the tremendous and dangerous 
drama underdeveloped countries are living. If we suc- 
ceed, we will have given our students the best and most 
practical lesson that is ours to give. If we don’t succeed, 
we shall take it in the same spirit as that individual who, 
upon being told that his immense factory had been de- 
stroyed by fire, replied: “The next time the ashes will be 
bigger.” Because if we really are creating the spirit of 
a modern university, the leaders we are now training 
will be capable of doing in the future what we cannot 
accomplish now. Ge 
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UNTIL ABouT a year and a half ago, many of the older 
schools in Mexico were suffering from neglect. Walls, 
doors, windows, desks, and benches were in various stages 
of disrepair. At the least, most of them needed a bit of 
plaster and fresh paint. Although the Mexican Govern- 
ment was devoting 20 per cent of its budget to education, 
the need for new schools was so great that there was 
little money left to maintain the fifty thousand existing 
ones. 

But today you would really have to look to find a 
neglected school, and you wouldn’t find any at all in such 
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cities as Monterrey, where 100 per cent of the schools 
have been repaired and remodeled. All over the country 
a tremendous mobilization of manpower, materials, and 
money—an effort that embraced industrial executives as 
well as white collar workers and day laborers—resulted 
in the restoration of about ten thousand schools. 

The School Maintenance and Restoration Crusade, be- 
gun May 16, 1960, was the first major project of the 
National Advertising Council, a public service group of 
about three hundred prominent businessmen formed at 
the initiative of the Mexican Association of Advertising 


Mexican wield paintbrushes as impa hools all 
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120 main daily newspapers each ran twenty ads; all 350 
Mexican radio stations aired ten “spots” a day; the 
eleven television channels carried five “spots” a day; 
newsreels gave the message again and again in 1,800 
_ movie theatres throughout the country; 100 magazines 
each ran ten ads; and so the story went. Billboards, 
posters, comic books, folders, stickers, bags, envelopes— 
everything imaginable was used to get the message across. 
The first step in the campaign was the presentation 
of the problem, pointing out, with pictures, the need to 
repair the schools. The second phase was the urging of 
each Mexican to contribute whatever he could, and to 
contact officials of the school “closest to his heart” and 
start or join a committee to restore it. After the crusade 
was well under way, the publicity started citing certain 
4 LUN WANY local efforts that were particularly successful, using the 
See slogan “You can do the same!” The whole idea caught on 
Wed so well that the Council decided to continue the cam- 
paign through 1961. 
Once the large organizations on the national level got 
7 behind the crusade—the chambers of commerce and in- 
dustry, the federations of laborers and farmers, and the 
_ business concerns with nation-wide distribution chan- 
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“Restore the school closest to your heart urges one of the many 
posters used in nationwide promotion campaign 


Agencies and the National Advertising Association. With 
the support of Mexican President Adolfo Lopez Mateos, 
the Council embarked on what was to become the largest 
public service advertising campaign the country had 


ever seen. . 
This was no ordinary advertising campaign, designed | 
to create wants, to make the public feel that it needed i 


a certain brand of cigarettes or soap. Mexicans already jan 
~ 


i 
wanted better schools, because in addition to the natural ae > ii 
desire of parents to have the best possible schools for aiken eg... Ww 
their children, they had been influenced by the tremen- University students and employees of local industries gave freely 
dous government effort to increase the literacy rate in of their time to aid in the face-lifting 
recent years, and the “Each one, teach one” campaign. 
Advertising’s role in this crusade was limited to encour- 
aging Mexicans to act, to get together and do something 
about the problem. 
The goal of the Council was the formation of thou- 
sands of small committees that would each take charge 
of fixing one school—whatever school it cared to choose, 
be it federal, state, or private. The Crusade’s slogan 
was “Better schools will make our children better Mex- 
icans.” As it became familiar, it was shortened to “Better 
schools will’ make better Mexicans,” and finally to 
“Better schools—better Mexicans.” 
And it did become familiar! Everywhere you turned 
you got the message, because the cooperation of adver- 
tisers, media, agencies, and individual admen made it 
possible to reach every Mexican ee of thirty Boys in Nuevo Laredo devilep carpentery skills as they build 
times—a total of more than one billion “impacts.” The benches and desks for their classrooms a. 
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“Brigade” of National Institute of Mexican Youth is one of many 
that mobilized their young forces for the school-fixing crusade 


nels—enthusiasm quickly spread down through the state 
and municipal organizations and concerns. The National 
Bank of Mexico alone, through its branches, ‘organized 
more than one hundred local committees and each 
restored a school. Materials for the actual restoration 
were often provided by public-spirited businessmen at 
cost or completely free, and on the national level, the 
Mexican Association of Paint and Dye Manufacturers 
donated enough paint to cover 3,700 classrooms, 

Many large organizations threw their full weight be- 
hind the crusade and restored several schools. In Mexico 
City alone, young men and women belonging to the 
National Institute of Mexican Youth formed thirty work 
brigades of one hundred each. The armed forces, labor 
unions, university students’ groups, Boy Scout troops, 4-H 
clubs, and many other groups participated actively. Now 
the whole Ministry of Agriculture is backing the crusade 
in rural areas, and schools there are taking on a new 
look too. 

To make sure that the schools, once restored, would 
stay in top condition, the Ministry of Education issued 
a directive that students, with the help of their parents 
and teachers, must clean their schools on the first and 
third Saturday of every month. School principals were 
encouraged to group their students into teams and run 
competitions to see which group could clean the best. 

The whole restoration crusade was so successful that 
its leaders started thinking about exporting the idea to 
other countries. Council President Guillermo Guajardo 
Davis and Crusade Coordinator Antonio Ruiz Galindo, 
Jr., report that key individuals and groups in several 
countries, including Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, and Venezuela, are working to form their 
own non-profit public service advertising councils and 
start their own school restoration crusades, The idea 
received widespread support from delegates to the first 
Latin American Advertising Federation meeting last year 
in Lima when it was presented by the Mexican crusaders. 

And now, people of all walks of life in San José, Lima, 
and Managua are already hearing that better schools 
will make their children better Costa Ricans, better 
Peruvians, or better Nicaraguans. i 
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Young and old provided the labor; many public-spirited 
businessmen provided the paint 
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THE UNIVERSITY LATIN AMERICA: PART 


‘adle of Republican Thought 


LUIS ALBERTO 


DOcUMENTS OF THE INQUISITION show that between 1790 
and 1812, most of the trials conducted by that body 
were of students and intellectuals who were charged 
with reading books that were banned. This was not so 
in the preceding era. Trials during that period were on 
charges of heresy, witchcraft, and other offenses. Ideas 
were not on trial so much as actions. After 1812, when 
the liberal constitution of Cadiz was promulgated, the 
Inquisition was on the decline, its cases were fewer, and 
almost all of them involved questions of ideology. 
When we read, for example, the Historia del Santo Oficio 
de la Inquisicién en Lima, (1887), José Toribio 


Medina, and the Anales de la Inquisicién de Lima, 
(1867), by Ricardo Palma, we see that the names of 
those tried for dangerous reading are those who pro- 
moted the Independence, and that they, in turn, are the 


professors and students of the Universities of San Mar- 
cos, Chuquisaca, Cuzco, and so on. This confirms some- 
thing brought out by German Arciniegas in his famous 
book, El Estudiante de la Mesa Redonda (Pueyo, Ma- 
drid, 1934): Students and young professors were the 
principal protagonists in the epic of Latin American 
independence. 

No one who is familiar with these facts can help but 
realize the tremendous influence of the students and 
professors of New Granada, for whom the discovery of 
the natural features of their country meant coming closer 
to the idea of ownership of their country, hence to the 
idea of independence and self-determination. Thus it was 
with Francisco José de Caldas, who wrote one of the 
first works on the influence of the climate on the New 
Granadans, and Hipoélito Unanue, founder of the School 
of Medicine of San Fernando in Lima, who, in 1803, 
published a work on the climate of Lima and its people 
and animals, and, in 1826, was prime minister under 
the Liberator, Bolivar, The Spanish navigators and 
mathematicians Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa 
started the trend during their brief visit to South 
America in the middle of the eighteenth century. It was 
strengthened by Alexander von Humbbldt, Goethe’s 
friend, who, between 1798 and 1805 traveled through 
the American countries under the sponsorship of Charles 
IV, and published, in addition to his voluminous report 
entitled Journey to the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
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Continent, two brilliant, penetrating sociological and 
political studies: Political Essay on the Island of Cuba, 
and Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain. At 
that time, two famous Spanish naturalists and mathema- 
ticians, Celestino Mutis and Cosme Bueno, arrived. Both 
founded schools, the former in New Granada (today, 
Colombia), and the other in the Viceroyalty of Peru (or 
what is today Peru, Chile, Bolivia, and part of Ecuador). 
Mutis’ followers studied the natural history and the 
people of their country. Out of this came the idea of 
political autonomy, and from that developed the struggle 
for the republic, for which they offered their lives. 

All of this took place within the university environ- 
ment. In the South, most students went to the universities 
of San Marcos and Chuquisaca; in the North, to the 
University of Mexico, and the University of Santa Fé, 
in Bogota, That is where republican thought was forged. 
And the influence of the “ideologies’—which became 
even more evident in Cuba, beginning with the admin- 
istration of Bartolomé de Las Casas and the campaign 
of the priest Agustin Caballero—was so great that the 
first republican congresses resembled expanded classes 
in natural and constitutional law. In reading today the 
writings of the Mexican José Maria Luis Mora, the 
Peruvian José Faustino Sanchez Carrion, the Liman- 
Chilean Juan Egafia, the Argentine Mariano Moreno, 
the New Granadan Antonio Narifo, and that exceptional 
man from Caracas, Bolivar, one realizes that they appear 
to have been written in the university world. If, in the 
specific case of Bolivar, it can be argued that he did 
not go to a university, let us remember that in his 
adolescence he was trained by Andrés Bello and Simon 
Rodriguez, two individuals imbued with intellectual 
curiosity and schooled in university disciplines, although 
the latter is more noted for his strong individuality and 
his Rousseauistic eccentricities. 

The dominant ideas at that time, that is, between 1819 
and 1825, were whether there should be a single head 
of government or a multiple governing body that would 
avoid personal absolutism; whether a unitarian republic 
like France or a federation like the United States of 
America should be organized; whether the slaves should 
be free ipso facto, or whether emancipation should begin 
with the children of slaves so as not to alter the principle 
of ownership; whether the Roman Catholic Church was 
an ally or a mother; whether Freemasonry was a politi- 
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cal institution or an institution with religious preten- 
sions; whether all the inhabitants of the territory should 
participate in the political process, or whether only 
those who paid the poll tax, were literate, and were 
born in America should be considered full citizens. All 
these ideas, which led to serious disturbances in Latin 
America in the first third of the nineteenth century, were 
ideas from the universities, and they were espoused 
chiefly by university professors and students, suddenly 
converted into politicians, statesmen, and even soldiers. 
Among the latter was Francisco de Paula Santander, a 
lawyer turned general owing to the force of events; the 
same thing happened to Narifo and others. 

There may be disagreement on the cause of this 
phenomenon. There cannot be disagreement, however, 
on the fact itself, as we have described it, or about two 
other concomitant phenomena: (1) Since there was not 
a sufficient number of persons with education, those 
who were educated had to serve in the most diverse 
positions, and this applied particularly to the men from 
the universities. (2) In that period of organization and 
struggle nothing was so valuable as fervor and enthusi- 
asm. The young people had that in abundance, especially 
after studying the close examples of the American and 
French Revolutions. And so, their enthusiasm was con- 
ditioned by knowledge, and their knowledge was linked 
in a special way with the universities. 

It is quite true that no sooner was independence 
established than the military occupied the top executive 
positions. The force of events made this necessary. In 
retrospect, perhaps that implies grave responsibility for 
the intellectuals. At any rate, that is the way it was. 

Independence brought little change to the structure 
of the university. In general, the colegios maintained by 
the religious orders and those that were established in 
the eighteenth century retained their organization and 
were responsible for most of the teaching function. The 
university was left as a decorative institution charged 
with administering the income and property of the uni- 
versity and granting degrees. As for the University of 
San Marcos, for example, the sixty-four members of the 
First Constitutional Congress of Peru in 1822 included 
fifty-four ex-professors or ex-students of the colegio of 
San Carlos, which was refounded from the Jesuit schools 
after the Jesuits were expelled in 1767. The first years 
of the Republic, until about 1850, were not favorable 
ones for the universities, and the colegios were continued 
as the real educational institutions. But in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, the universities incorpor- 
ated the colegios within their structure and regained 
their authority. Specifically in Peru, this occurred in 
1861, on August 28, to be exact. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the differ- 
ences that had existed from the beginnings of the 
republics were mingled with certain ideological trends 
derived from other sources. Liberals clashed with Con- 
servatives. In Mexico, shortly after it became independ- 
ent, they were known as Yorkish (Conservatives) and 
Scottish (Liberals), because the two branches of Free- 
masonry headed the respective movements, under the 
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influence of United States Consul Joel Poinsett. 
7 The Liberals, led by the Galvez brothers, Pedro and 


_ supported the inherent sovereignty of the common 


man. They favored freedom of religion, they opposed 
capital punishment, and they supported the predominance 
of legislative power over executive power. The Con- 
servatives, led by Bartolomé Herrera, a clergyman, 
supported the sovereignty of the intelligentsia, the leader- 
ship of an elite, and a strong executive power. They 
advocated the death penalty and upheld the thesis of 
divine sovereignty, that the people are sovereign because 
God gives them their sovereignty. 
The struggles between Liberals and Conservatives, 
which continued for at least half a century after 1840, 
_ if not more, were born and nurtured in the universities. 
and debated in the parliamentary bodies, a considerable 
pc Aaeces of whose membership was made up of uni- 
versity people who had transferred their ideological 
interests there from the classroom in a desire to put 
them into practice, translated into constitutions, laws, 
and decrees. Such was the case in the emancipation of 
the slaves, which occurred in Latin America before it 
did in the United States and pers the terrible lacera- 
tion of the Civil War. 

If we look at the leaders of politics and society, of 
letters and science in Latin America during that era, we 
see that university people, or those related to the uni- 
versity in one way or another, figured prominently 
among them. Such were Francisco de Paula Vigil. former 
theological student and Peruvian cleric, who, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, opposed the Pope 
and the Jesuits, was excommunicated directly by the 
Pope, and represented Liberal thought in Parliament; 
Bartolomé Herrera, rector of the convictorio of San 
Carlos in Lima, creator of Conservative thought, a kind 
of theoretical Richelieu for some of the Louis’ of our 
republic; and the Galvez brothers, the patriarchs of 
Liberal thought at that time. The same thing happened 
in each and every Latin American country. 

One cannot conceive, for example, of the transforma- 
tion of Mexico without Lucas Aleman, or of the tran- 
sition from the liberalism of Benito Juarez and those 
who carried on for him to the authoritarianism of 
Porfirio Diaz, without positivist thought, the myth of 
progress, represented by Gabino Barreda, friend of Au- 
guste Compte, who provided the intellectual inspiration 

£ the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. Barreda was so 
- much the ideologist, that is, dedicated to ideas, that he 
upheld the closing of the University of Mexico and its 
replacement by a scientific preparatory school, under 
the impact of positivist science as the all-powerful disci- 
pline. Neither can the transformation from the dictator- 
ship to the democratic revolution, that.is, from positivism 
to neo-idealism, be understood without recalling the 
names of Justo Sierra (1849-1913), Antonio Caso, José 
Vasconcelos, Jesis T. Acevedo, Francisco I. Madero, 
and José Pino Suarez, all educated men, university 
graduates or the equivalent, as was demonstrated in the 
case of Vasconcelos, who revitalized the University of 
Mexico and the Ministry of Education. Never did 
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the name of Mexico shine so brilliantly, despite the 
still-fresh scars of the Revolution, as when its university 
began to radiate light and give new watchwords to the 
universities in a large portion of the Americas. 

The evolution of Uruguay toward the collegiate execu- 
tive—in which the head of state is not an individual 
but a group—is explained not so much by the visit of 
José Batlle y Ordonez to Switzerland and by his strong 
personality, as by the intellectual climate of opposition 
to all forms of dictatorship, which developed in the 
universities as a counter to the unrestrained lawless 
spirit of the rural sections of the country. Baltasar Brum, 
a most typical member of the university world, was the 
one charged with carrying out the idea of a collective 
or collegiate presidency, when he occupied the office of 
President of the Republic of Uruguay in 1917. For that 
idea he died, committing suicide in 1933, when the 
dictator Gabriel Terra declared the collegiate system of 
government dissolved and revived the system of one-man 
rule. 

Those who gave form to Colombian democracy were 
the product of the university or of the colegio of Rosario, 
in Bogota, which was a vestige of the classical colegio 
mayor system of colonial times. We need only to look 
at the names of Miguel Antonio Caro, Julio Arboleda, 
Rafael Nunez, José Manuel Marroquin, Marco Fidel 
Suarez. Miguel Albadia y Méndez, Guillermo Valencia, 
Enrique Olaya Herrera, Eduardo Santos, and Alberto 
Lleras, all from the university world, who imbued the 
chose publique with their university ideals, either as 
Conservatives or as Liberals, and almost all of whom 
became presidents of the Republic. 

The same thing happened with the presidents of 
Ecuador, whether named Alfredo Baquerizo, Isidro 
Ayora, Galo Plaza, Carlos Arroyo del Rio, Alberto 
Guerrero, Camilo Ponce Enriquez. or José Maria Velasco 
Ibarra. all products of Ecuadorian universities, as were 
other leaders in various fields, men like Benjamin 
Carrién, José Vicente Trujillo, Zaldumbides, or the 
Corderos. 

In Chile, a nation of pragmatists (although it is true 
that we should take into consideration the long adminis- 
tration of Manuel Montt), Arturo Alessandri as well as 
Luis Barros Borgono, Juan Luis Sanfuentes as well as 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla. Juan Antonio Rios and José 
Manuel Balmaceda, Agustin Edwards MacClure and En- 
rique Maclver, Eugenio Matte Hurtado and Eduardo Frei, 
all came from the universities. 

We have been considering only presidents and leaders 
of parties or popular movements, and we must also point 
out the leaders of the new trends, men like Victor Rail 
Haya de la Torre. Romulo Betancourt, Jévito Villalba, 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, Adolfo Lépez Mateos, Rafael 
Caldera, Arturo Frondizi, and Carlos Prio Socarras, all 
connected with the university world. 

And so the universities took on the forms of , the 
communities in which they developed. Where oligarchies 
predominated, the universities were cloaked in oligarchic 
forms: where leftist winds were blowing, the universities 
tried to follow those currents. To be sure, the weight of 


colonial tradition had, and continues to have, an in- 
fluence on them. But it is just as true that the passage 
of the years and the weight of experience, especially 
after World War I, have molded new forms of the 
university. 

Up to 1918, it can be said that the university in Latin 
America was an upper-class, centralist institution. The 
exceptions are few. In the case of Mexico, the national 
university had reopened only in 1910, and this despite 
the Revolution. Its reopening almost coincided with the 
start of the Revolution and its first ten years were in- 
dissolubly linked with the vicissitudes of politics. The 
courses offered by the university up to 1918 were funda- 
mentally theoretical. Its model was European, but it 
lacked the advances achieved by European universities. 
Emphasis was on the schools of law, letters, and medi- 
cine, the latter obsolescent, with its emphasis on curing, 
quite unlike the new trends of modern medical science, 
where the emphasis is on prevention and research. 

One of the problems that arose in Latin America at 
that time was the problem of the liberal professions. It 
was beginning to be thought that there was a surplus 
of professional people. No complete inventory had been 
made of national needs or the potentialities of the uni- 
versity institutions, nor had individual vocation been 
taken into account. The absence of such an inventory led 
to gross errors that are still being repeated. The fact 
is that we do not have a surplus, but a shortage, of 
professional people in Latin America, even of lawyers. 
We need merely mention that out of the total population 
we have only one tenth the university graduates the 
United States has for the same number of people. 

The university had not yet dealt with its fundamental 
problem. It remained in the world of ideologies, and 
within the stream of institutional authoritarianism and 
cultural centralism. The university had closed its pores. 
Up to that time, it had been faithful to the aristocratic. 
oligarchic trend prevailing in social life in general, and 
so it had become verbalistic and declarative. The advent 
of Bergsonian neo-idealism, which began at almost the 
same time throughout Latin America and swept away 
positivism, had unexpected implications. Although it 
might appear better suited to the subtleties of an intellec- 
tual elite, nevertheless, when the bastions of determinism 
were torn down and the dogma of progress and of 
science in the abstract as something without immediate, 
verifiable factual considerations was rejected, it became 
possible to break up the prevailing pseudoscientific dog- 
matism; and when the possibilities of the contingential 
system propagated by Emile Boutroux were recognized, 
the entire system of thought, and even the way in which 
the objective world was understood, were put in question. 
The horizon of creative doubt was opened up. Conse- 
quently, the intangible bases of prestige and hierarchy 
collapsed, which led to the opening of the door of the 
university to students from the provinces and from the 
poorer classes. And so it was that the groundwork was 
laid for the Reform movement, which constitutes one of 
the historic events in the social evolution of Latin Amer- 
ica. It began in June 1918, a memorable date. eg 
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ARGENTINA 


A Survey of Recent Cultural Trends 


a THIS TYPE OF COMMENTARY, by its very nature, bristles 


with difficulties. Our analysis runs the risk, the almost 
certain danger, of turning into a polemic, no matter how 
the author of these lines has tried—as a point of honor— 
to stay within the bounds of the most complete objectiv- 
ity. These bounds—it would be naive to pretend other- 
wise—are strongly colored by the author’s subjectivity, 
and for another thing, it is impossible to cover all the 
cultural activities of such a country as Argentina in one 
article. What we select and what we omit, in the name 
of what seems to us to be the most significant and the 
least significant, will inevitably provoke—and why not— 
disagreements that are perhaps justified. 

If we ask ourselves about trends or characteristics in 
Argentina’s cultural activity in recent months, we must 
reply that there actually is a trend. which is making its 
mark and which shows clearly in fiction—especially in 
the novel—and most appreciably in motion pictures. 

We should make it clear that this characteristic did 
not appear suddenly in recent months, but rather it is 
the result of a process and attitude that has suddenly 
found expression in a series of works. We can identify 
this trend by saying that it is an attempt fo penetrate 
the real Argentina, more specifically, the urban Argen- 
tine scene, with a few exceptions as will be seen later. 
and to treat it critically. Because it is criticism—but 
criticism made with a great deal of love for the things 
it treats—this trend has a marked positive 

In this respect, let us grant that all works 


tone. 
of art. all 


Roger Pla, author of novel Las Brajulas Muertas 


RODOLFO VINACUA 
literature, plays, and movies, in short, all things that 
express man’s spiritual labor, change the world by their 
mere existence. Certain aspects of reality, revealed 
through the genius of the artist, are presented to man 
in a manner and with an import that they did not have 
before. From this instant, nothing can continue to be 
as it was. The presence of such a reality, previously 
unrecognized or only partially recognized, must be ad- 
mitted and, in this way, it is transformed into a new 
ingredient, enriching the vision of the man capable of 
reflecting on his work and his destiny. 


The Novel 


We can say, without exaggeration, that this is the case 
with two books among an important, if not very numer- 
ous, output, and with a group of films that may perhaps 
be all of the important recent productions. 

Las Brijulas Muertas (Bearings Lost), by Roger Pla, 
and Uno (One), by Elvira Orphée, are works recom- 
mended for publication as the result of a contest organ- 
ized by an important Argentine publishing house at the 
end of last year. The action in both novels takes place 
during 1954 and 1955, and both are penetrating analyses 
of characters, attitudes, and circumstances, presenting us 
with a fresco of Argentine society at a time of social 
upheaval that, in spite of its proximity, seems already 
far in the past. Daniel, the hero of Las Brijulas Muertas, 
is the product of a social class that has provided him 
with a kind of education and made him part of a way 
of life that are both outmoded, a stranger to the milieu 
in which he must grow up and spend the difficult years 
of his early youth, which coincide, in the novel, with 
difficult years for his country. 

Daniel lives surrounded by characters infused with 
cowardice, excessive ambition, deception, and the cyni- 
cism of those without hope. The climax of his personal 
drama takes place during the moments when the city’s 
drama reaches its peak: the bombing of the Plaza de 
Mayo in Buenos Aires, in June 1955. 


Ropotro Vinacua, of Rosario, Argentina, contributes regularly 
to newspapers and magazines in his country and has written short 
stories and articles for AMERICAS on several occasions. He has 


published a book of stories, Gente Asi, 
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Curiously, both novels are related to this event. Uno 
unfolds between the first of May, 1954, and the revolu- 
tionary outbreak of June 1955. Its theme is Buenos 
Aires society during this brief period. The characters 
_ belong to various social groups and, in the course of the 
story, they mingle, form friendships, and are confused 
at times, in a very true picture of a society in which 
_ stratification does not have the rigidity that bad fiction 
tries to give it at times. The problems here are not per- 
sonal ones. The drama is that of the group, of the 
various groups; the problem of a man or a woman is, 
generally, the problem of the social aggregate. As in 
Pla’s book, deception, desperation, and, most frequently, 
the cruel cynicism that destroys men and women in the 
face of an awareness of the emptiness of their lives 
_ play with the destiny of man. And, as in Pla’s book, the 
bombing of the city coincides with the climax of the 
_ plot, and creates the moment when the destiny of a 
principal character is determined. Daniel will survive 
the bombardment, but very soon after will end his direc- 
tionless life voluntarily. Elvira Orphée’s character, Martin, 
will also save his life at this moment, but only to realize 
the more strongly how little it is worth, only to know 
that he has lost the great opportunity to give it meaning 
-—a useful ending—only to ask in anguish, “By what 
- fate does one never die beside the people?” 
Archibald MacLeish said in one of his books that the 
~ time of the poets had arrived, and recalled the words 
of Aristotle that historians can tell us only what has 
happened, and that poets are the only ones who can 
_ speak of what must happen. Roger Pla and Elvira Orphée 
_ tell of what has happened. But the story is told and, 
io through it, they are “poets” in the sense the Greek in- 
tended—they tell us what must happen. This makes their 
books unusual and justifies their special treatment in this 
article. In both works there is a deep scrutiny of a 
view of life, of the forms of being and behaving that 


Scene from Shunko, prize-winning Argentine film based on novel by Jorge W. Abalos 


make a people what it is essentially. Deeply rooted in 
Argentine reality, the two novels vividly reflect a moment 
of disorientation in all sectors of national life and, thus, 
are particularly representative of the trend that we re- 
ferred to in the first lines of this commentary. 


Motion Pictures 


As we mentioned before, this trend is not new. It has 
important predecessors in fiction, as it has, although 
sporadically, in motion pictures, It received an un- 
deniable impetus and importance in the 1960-61 season 
from the work of certain independent producers and 
from one team of young directors, until now practically 
unknown in the full-length motion picture field. 

In order to understand precisely the importance of 
what has happened in the Argentine film industry, it is 
well to remember that it has passed through an extremely 
serious crisis in very recent times. Difficulties of a varied 
nature that were increasing in the decade from 1945 to 
1955 caused the Argentine film production to lose its 
standards of quality and, as a consequence, its foreign 
and even domestic markets. Save for some very remark- 
able exception—and as I write I doubt that any actually 
existed—never were worse motion pictures filmed in 
Argentina. This crisis reached its most serious point in 
1956, the time when the large motion picture companies 
began to disappear through inanition. El Jefe (The 
Chief), directed by Fernando Ayala and based on a 
plot by David Vifas, can perhaps be singled out as the 
milestone in the process of recovery. 

The names of those who carried out this task are not 
many, and they can be given without fear of their falling 
into unjustified oblivion: Leopoldo Torre Nilsson, José 
Martinez Suarez, Simén Feldman, David Kohon, and 
Lautaro Muria, to speak of the directors coming from 
the field of short films and from the “independents.” To 
these can be added the names of the “professional” 
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directors, Lucas Demare, Fernando Ayala (whom we 
have mentioned), and Hugo del Carril, who have put 
out important productions and whose recognized cine- 
matographic artistry makes them able to produce excel- 
lent films. The activity of these creative men has had 
exceptional results, as was proven at the film festivals 
of Cannes, of Mar del Plata, of Santa Margarita Ligure. 
and of San Sebastian. 

A bankrupt film industry has suddenly embarked on 
the theme of Argentina’s problems and particular char- 
acteristics. However, no longer as a search for the 
picturesque, the anecdotal, the superficial—all elements 
that always serve to hide the real problems—but rather 
in the wish to penetrate the reality, to become thor- 
oughly involved in it, and to show it then with all its 
problems, with all its faults, but also with all its abun- 
dance and with all its creative strength. 

Shunko, the first in the important series of prize- 
winning films in the international festivals of 1961. 
shown at Mar del Plata, is the story of a brave primary 
schoolteacher in a very poor little town in Santiago del 
Estero Province. The film tells the odyssey of this teacher 
and the positive interchange that results from his living 
together with the children, with the same courage and 
profound tenderness that radiate from the original book 
by Jorge W. Abalos (see americas, March, 1961). With- 
out concessions or pretense, it is a denunciation of an 
actual situation in Argentina and, in addition, a proof 
of what can be done with forgotten and ignored brother 
human beings. For his second film, Alias Gardelito 
(first prize in the Santa Margarita Ligure Festival). 
Lautaro Murta invades the city scene with a script by 
Bernardo Kordon. and David Kohon does the same thing 
in his first full-length film, Prisioneros de la Noche 
(Prisoners of the Night), in which the camera is trained 
on the streets of Buenos Aires at night and spies on the 
fate of its destitute creatures. With this film, David 
Kohon won the prize for documentaries made by for- 
eigners, also at this year’s Santa Margarita Ligure 
Festival. Before this happening, he was known for his 
short film Buenos Aires, a terror-filled trip into the belt 
of the so-called villas miserias. 

I should say more about these directors and about 
the exceptional moment that the Argentine cinema is 
experiencing in 196] and, above all. I cannot overlook 
Torre Nilsson. whose film Con la Mano en la Trampa 
(With a Hand in the Trap) won the international critics’ 
award at Cannes this year. Torre Nilsson is, undoubtedly, 
the leader of this new group. His feeling for the Argen- 
tine theme is perfectly demonstrated in Fin de Fiesta 
(Fiesta’s End), in Un Guapo del 900 (A Gallant of the 
900), and in the prize-winning film at Cannes. While 
the theme goes into the typical characteristics and preju- 
dices of certain sectors of Argentine society, it leans 
more toward the intimate. In this sphere, he perhaps 
uses too much the international film formula, which calls 
for equal doses of sex, sadism, and terror, as he had 
before in La Caida (The Downfall) and in El Secues- 
trador (The Abductor); but his indisputable mastery 
unquestionably places him ahead of the others. Not long 


HE AQUI ALGUNAS DE LAS MULTIPLES 
MANERAS PARA CONVERTIRSE EN PIN- 
TOR INFORMALISTA EN POCOS MINUTOS 
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UN BACHE CON PINTURA 
CERCA DE LA ACERA 


UN JUGADOR DE FUTBOL 
Y TRES TOMATES 


UN CABALLO QUE 
TROTE A DESTIEMPO 


peg UNA LICUADORA DESTAPADA 


Cartoon from Del Arte, Buenos Aires, suggest (0 produce 

an instant informalist painting: a pothole full of paint near the 
sidewalk; a soccer player with three tomatoes; a horse that 

trots briskly; and an uncovered blender 

ago. on the og¢casion of the showing of Argentine films 
at the British Motion Picture Institute, the critic Richard 
Roud had very flattering words for Torre Nilsson and, 
referring to him and his films, said, “From now on, 
Argentina is a force that cannot be ignored.” 

Our dwelling on this phase of Argentina’s cultural 
life in this commentary is justified by results like this 
and is justified, moreover and above all, because all this 
is the fruit of a labor of faith, the reward of the tenacity 
of a team of men who have demonstrated, contrary to 
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the cowardice of many and the prejudices of more, that 
they can make good motion pictures with good books, 
and that “the Argentine theme” can and must signify 
something that has nothing of the cheap folklorism or 
the false and empty grandiloquence of so much film that 
slips from memory without sorrow or glory. 

After this brief incursion into the novels and films 
that openly confess to the trend that we spoke of, we 
must continue this analysis farther along the same broad 
line. On the subject of motion pictures, two other prize- 
winning films cannot be left out: Hijo de Hombre (Son 
of Man), by Lucas Demare (named the best Hispano- 
American film in the San Sebastian Festival of 1961), 
and La Patota (The Common Man), by Daniel Tinayre 
(award for the film of most educational value at Berlin 
in 1961). For the novel. we should say something about 
a book by David Vinas, Los Duenos de la Tierra (Mas- 
ters of the Land). and mention a novel by Luis Mario 
Lozzia, Domingo Sin Fithol (Sunday Without Football) . 
another by Jorge Riestra, Salén de Billares (Billiard 
Parlor), and others of less importance that doubtless 
escape us, as for example. Los Premios (The Prizes), a 
very recent novel by Julio Cortazar, in which the 
allegory of certain events, coinciding in time with Pla 
and Orphée’s novels. is given with rare mastery and 
grace. But all this would involve going into an extensive 
essay that could not be a guest of these pages. 


Painting 

However. we cannot end without even speaking of 
something else that is not in the same field as the works 
we have mentioned earlier. In an article that attempts 
to give news of those trends that in some way charac- 
terize our country’s cultural life. the apogee—the tide. 
perhaps one should say—of “informalism” in painting 
cannot be ignored. Right now. a visitor to the Argentine 
art galleries would have to assume, for all practical 


Film Shunko is moving human story of schoolteacher’s struggle to make a contribution in a remote Argentine province 


purposes, that only informalist painters exist. This 
phenomenon probably must have its profound reasons. 
I regret not being able to explain them to the reader, 
because I do not know them. But I can say that, aside 
from these profound reasons, it is considered the style, 
and, beyond that, it indicates the discovery of a vein 
through which it is easier to achieve certain objectives 
than by following the route of that ostinato rigore 
eulogized by Leonardo da Vinci. Naturally, this sus- 
picion cannot touch such established painters as Mario 
Pucciarelli, Clorindo Testa, Luis Felipe Noé, Smith 
Kenneth Kemble, and some others of similar scope, but 
a great majority justify the recent statement made by a 
critic: “pure pyrotechnics—pretty and without purpose.” 

A curious detail, related in some way to an interna- 
tional process, is that Zen Buddhism also plays a part 
here. More than one informalist, even the serious ones, 
are searching for the justification of the subject through 
Zen. Rafael Squirru, Director of the Buenos Aires Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, analyzed the relationship between 
informalism and Zen Buddhism in an article, and found 
in both ‘a communion and integration of a high order 
wherein the contradictions of the intellect are blended.” 
In this, our informalists seem to have cable connections — 
with the “beatniks” of the whole world. 

The fact is that one has to wait for the logical decan- 
tation of this process, as naturally will happen, in order 
to be able to say definitively what is legitimate in it and 
what spurious. In countries like ours, in which the situ- 
ation is so fluid, it is very difficult—at times impossible 
—to tell the validity of a trend or to foretell the stability 
of an attitude. What is valid today, may not be so after 


cludes the field of cultural activity, can change these 
pages into capricious and erroneous ones in short order. — 
They remain as evidence of an attempt to seize the 
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a short story by SUSANA GUEVARA 
illustrated by SYLVIA PALACIOS 


| HAD NEVER ATTACHED NAMES to the Valparaiso streets. 
except for those I knew well. And their names seemed 
perfectly logical to me, at the tender age of six. Our 
home was on Hospital Street. Quite a reasonable and 
realistic name, because the German Hospital was across 
the street and the British Hospital was one block below 
us. I say below us because Hospital Street, paved with 
rough cobblestones, was steep and narrow. The English 
kindergarten I attended was on Fig Tree Lane, and an 
immense old fig tree stood inside the walled garden of 
the first house. 

When Mamita Concepcién, my nurse, mentioned the 
Avenida de las Delicias to me, in my young mind, the 
word delicias conjured up a sort of enchanted land of 
make-believe, where delicious treats were handed out to 
all passers-by, and delicious treats to me meant mounds 
of pink spun candy and glasses of cold milky orgeat. 

Who named this avenue? Was it a Spanish conquista- 
dor? Why? The dictionary translates the word delicia 
as delight, satisfaction, sensual pleasure. To the sophis- 
ticated it might picture a second Champs Elysées, to the 
romantic, the Avenue des Acacias. It was a most un- 
realistic name. 

I can remember when Mamita, taking my hand, said, 
“Come along, my dear; because it’s Good Friday I'll 
take you to a big church very far away. It’s so far that 
we'll have to ride on the streetcar as far as the Avenida 
de las Delicias.” 

“Are we going to ride in one of those beautiful yellow 
streetcars drawn by horses?” I asked. 

“Hush, be quiet dear; don’t tell anybody about the 
streetcar or where we are going.” 

I loved Mamita and she loved me; so I naturally kept 


Susana Guevara, a Chilean artist, has taught art to children in 
the United States for several years and now maintains a studio in 
Pasadena, California. Anxious to make Chile better known to U.S. 
readers, she has written magazine articles, children’s stories, and 
an account of her childhood adventures in Valparaiso with her 
brother Alvaro, entitled Alvaro and I. 


our adventure a secret. 

I am sure now that my parents were not consulted 
about this expedition, because although Papa ruled | 
Mama, she ruled the house and did not approve of rides 
in the horse-drawn streetcars. Mama would say, “They 
are full of dirty people with fleas and lice.” Therefore, 
whenever we went down to visit friends in Valparaiso, 
or to the market, Mama hired a carriage—a victoria in 
summer and a landau in winter. 

I was a happy child living in a serene world, in a 
large house surrounded by a beautiful walled garden. 
Mamita Concepcién had come to our home when | was — 
fifteen months old. She must have come to wet nurse 


_ my youngest brother, Edmundo, the twelfth and youngest 


of the family. Mama, who by this time must have been 
weary of such a large family, would say of Mamita, “She 
is so patient and kind to the children.” 

After living in our home for nearly six years, Mamita 


Concepcion had come to be a trusted servant, therefore 


Mama never bothered to ask her where we were going 
when we took our daily walk. Mama had been good and 
understanding to Mamita, permitting Julia, Mamita’s 
child born out of wedlock, to be brought to our home 
as often as she wished. Julia was boarded out with 
Maria, Mamita’s older sister, who lived in a slum on the 
Cerro del Barén. This hill, which afforded a good view, 
was named after Irish-born Lord Ambrosio O'Higgins, 
Baron of Vallenares, Marquis de Osorno, Governor of 
Chile and later Viceroy of Peru. 

Mamita was undoubtedly one of the saints who died 
unrecognized. Never complaining, she would say to me, 
“My dear, only the poor go to heaven.” 

Julia had become my favorite playmate. Whenever 
she came to visit Mamita, we played at dressing up. I 
had an old trunk full of discarded silken gowns with 
long trains, capes ornamented with sequins, hats with 
ostrich feathers and crumpled roses and other artificial 
flowers, high-heeled buttoned boots and slippers of satin, 
old purses and gloves. Julia’s favorite game was to play 
the part of a make-believe princess. Her bronze com- 
plexion and straight black hair were a beautiful contrast 
to the white satin gown that she loved best of all. She 
would deck herself out in full regalia, then sit and dream 
and quite often exclaim to an imaginary audience: 

' “Look, listen, everyone; I am a princess and I live in 
a palace. It is more than a hundred kilometers long and 
I have more than a hundred servants.” 

This large palace and its servants became to me a 
reality and the reality included Julia the Princess. Of 
course, I was never told that my little princess was 
Mamita’s child; I was told that she was a niece. 

As I look back, I realize now that on that Good Friday 
Mamita must have had some premonition of an impend- 
ing tragedy, and felt she had to see Julia, that she had 
to speak to Maria. Did she feel that she had to go to 
the church of her own parish to beg forgiveness for her 
mortal sin? Otherwise, why did she risk losing her job 
by taking me to the slums of Baron Hill and riding 
across town in the horse-drawn streetcar? She was break- 
ing all the rules of our most sanitary, undemocratic 
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twenty-room home. I am supposing all these things now, 
for it was not until I was grown up and married that 
| was told the true story. 

I blame myself now for helping to instill the horror 
of hell into Mamita. She and I had spent so many hours 
in Papa’s library, while he and Mama were away, poring 
over Dante’s [nferno. Since neither of us could read, all 
we could do was look and gasp at the terrifying illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré. Mamita left all her savings 
to her church for masses, hoping this would save her 
from hell. 

On that journey, which seemed so long, in a corn- 
yellow horse-drawn streetcar through the narrow winding 
streets of Valparaiso, past the Plaza Victoria, along 
Calle Victoria, past the park to the Avenida de las 
Delicias, I began to realize that tue whole world was 
not a serene, beautiful place like our home with its 
walled-in garden. 

When finally the horse-drawn car came to a stop and 
Mamita said, helping me off the wooden steps onto the 
edge of a long stretch of ochre-colored ground, “Here 
we are, my dear,” I think I tried to say, “Where are 
the delicias?” But it was a hot autumn day when the 
earth was crying for rain, and the wind blew the dust 
in whirls, blinding us momentarily. 

Women in black shawls were hurrying with their chil- 
dren along the Avenida de las Delicias—just a wide 
stretch of gravel with a row of scrawny dusty trees on 
either side, each planted within a wrought iron cage. 
There was a thoroughfare paved with large stone blocks 
paralleling this gravel stretch on each side, lined with 
buildings of sorts. On the South was the grim and for- 
bidding grey structure that housed the Hospital of San 


Agustin. It was a hospital where the poor went to die, _ 


for to this day in Chile the poor have more faith in 
their own folk healers and often wait until it is too late 
to resign themselves to a hospital, where I have heard 
them say, “We are washed too much and starved to 
death.” 

Across from this hospital stood the big black and 
evil-smelling gas tanks that provided light and fuel for 
the rich of Valparaiso. 

We plodded up a road of cobblestones behind the gas 


tanks into a network of steep narrow steps and alleys, 
passing low adobe hovels of all imaginable colors— 
black like patent leather, bright royal blue, watermelon 
pink, deep wine, chartreuse—and others shabbier in 
their rich unpainted adobe mud. We passed the open 
doors of little shops, dark as caverns, which attracted 
big bottle flies and bees by the odor of fresh chicha that 
permeated the musty atmosphere. Customers stood amidst 
large sea-green demijohns of wine set on the mud floor. 
Bottles of fresh chicha with white paper funnels instead 
of corks lined the counter, and on shelves in the back 
one could distinguish glass jars of dried beans, lentils, 
rice, spaghetti, tea, maté, sugar, and flour. 

Mamita, still holding me by the hand, helped me up 
steep steps until we reached a big dark church. Being 
Good Friday, all good Catholic women in Chile wore 
black—black shawl, black skirt, black cotton stockings, 
black gloves and a black-edged handkerchief if they 
were rich, Although the church was lighted by a few 
candles there was a pale red glow that was rather terri- 
fying amidst the darkness. It was cool and the human 
figures that knelt praying before the stations of the 
Cross were like ghostly shadows. There was a mumbling 
of prayers that sounded like bees swarming. An odor 
of unbathed bodies, smoking candles, incense, dying 
flowers and wine made the air rather suffocating. 

Mamita let go of my hand; she sat me on a prayer 
stool, slipped away through the columns, and entered a 
tall box with a curtain. I was terrified. Running after 
her, I crept quietly behind a curtain. I remember hearing 
Mamita sobbing and mumbling words I did not under- 
stand. This was all I needed to break me down, and 
crying aloud I said, “Take me home, Mamita, I don’t 


this church.” 


“Amen,” I heard the priest say. 

_ “Poor dear,” Mamita consoled me and dried my tears. 
_ Tt was a great relief to emerge from this dark place 
out into the sunlight once more. Then Mamita said, 
“Now we're going to see Julia.” 

Of course I pictured Julia in a white satin gown, the 
princess in a palace a hundred kilometers long with 
more than a hundred servants. I did not mention this 
to Mamita, for we were climbing again, past old people 
with sucked-in mouths, and kindly, dark wrinkled faces 
—people who had lost their teeth when they were young. 
Barefooted men in rags lying on the shady side of the 
street were sleeping away their binge of the night before 
to the soft patter of little barefooted children with 
straggly hair, thick with lice, carrying smaller children. 
Poor children, with large solemn eyes and protruding 
abdomens, stood and stared in awe at me. My imported 
clothes, the black patent leather shoes trimmed with 
mother-of-pearl buttons from Switzerland—I remember 
them so well. The mantilla of real lace and lace gloves 
marked me as a stranger—I was not one of them. 

One boy had the impertinence to shout at me, “Dirty 
gringa.” 

And at six years of age I had the courage to shout 
back, “How dare you call me a gringa! I am a Chilean!” 

It was not so hot now. The sun was descending into 
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the Pacific. The myriad windows of these slums were 
resplendent in the last rays of the setting sun. I felt 
happy. I was going to see Julia in a palace, but when 
Mamita and I entered the hovel Julia shared with Maria, 
I saw Julia and Julia only. Julia smiling, Julia bare- 
footed. | suppose now that her shoes and socks must 
have been kept in the treasure box under the one and 
only bed in the room, to be worn when she came to visit 
Mamita Concepcion. Julia and Maria were smiling. happy 
and surprised to see us. 

“How are you, my dear. You're so beautiful and 
precious!” exclaimed Maria, and I felt beautiful and 
precious as she said it. 

Mamita stood for a brief moment gazing at Julia, her 
eyes beaming with tenderness, and then she said, “Dar- 
ling, take Susanita out to the patio and pick a bunch 
of grapes for her.” 

The room opened onto a common patio that was sur- 
rounded by other rooms, each oecupied by a different 
family, families of ten or more. An arbor laden with 
black grapes shaded part of this desolate patio. Wooden 
tubs full of dirty soapy water stood about, and sooty 
old kerosene cans where women boiled their clothes over 
wood fires. Chickens sauntered about and mongrel dogs 
slept in cool shady patches. But as I look back, all I 
saw then were the luscious black grapes that Julia was 
picking for me from the shriveled yellow grapevine. 
Mamita called us back. As I weigh the whole incident 
in my mind now, I am sure she had undoubtedly asked 
Julia to pick the grapes because she had something 
serious and important to tell her sister Maria, something 
she did not want Julia and me to hear. 

When Julia and I returned to the room, Maria was 
preparing the maté. There was an odor of burnt sugar. 
Mamita was helping her. She held the gourd while Maria 
put in the lump of burnt sugar, and then Mamita packed 
in the greenish maté leaves, filling the gourd half full 
of the herb, and Maria slowly poured the boiling water 
into it. | was enjoying the grapes when Maria offered 
me the gourd full of maté with all the graciousness and 
hospitality of an aristocrat, saying. “Some maté, my 
precious darling.” 

The glass of fine crystal brimming full of French 


_ champagne that I was served by a white-wigged, red- 


coated lackey at Buckingham Palace in 1914 when I 
was presented to King George V and Queen Mary at 
the Court of Saint James did not excite me so much 
as this gourd of maté with the tin sipper that I was 
offered in the company of Julia, Maria, and Mamita 
Concepcion. 

When Mamita and | reached our home in Calle Hos- 
pital, I walked fast through the entrance hall with the 
grey and white marble floor, past the drawing rooms, 
the billiard room, the circular staircase that led to the 
studio, through the library, and into the playroom. | 
remember going to my trunk, my box of old clothes, 
and pulling out the satin gown Julia loved so well. It 
was then that the hovel, the patio, became a reality. I 
saw the slum. 

I quickly folded the satin gown, and gathering to- 
gether all the other treasures that Julia loved so dearly. 
I packed them neatly into a basket. Confused, upset. 
excited, I rushed to find my beloved Mamita and tell 
her that soon we were to go back and see Julia and 
take her the white satin gown. 

“Mamita! Mamita!” I called as I came into our bed- 
room where my bed had stood next to Mamita’s ever 
since I could remember. This room so full of happy 
memories, with echoes of laughter and cradle songs, was 
empty. My little bed was gone. 

“Mamita!” I screamed, between sobs. 

Sara, the chambermaid, came running and_ stood 
beside me. 

“Where is my bed?” I screamed. I did not like Sara. 
She was ugly. Her face was covered with pockmarks. 
“Where is my Mamita?” 

“Come along, Susanita. You are to sleep in your 
Mama’s room right beside her bed.” 

“I don’t want to!” I screamed louder. “I want my 
Mamita!” 

Then I ran into Mama’s room to see if Sara was 
really telling me the truth. Mama was not there. My 
bed was there. Sara started to undress me. | kicked, I 
screamed, and | must have put up such a fight that at 
last Sara, the innocent victim, gave up. 

Across the street in the German Hospital Mamita 
Concepcion lay dying. They told me later when I was 
grown that she had collapsed from a kidney infection, 
which she had waited too long to treat. 

Maria had been called, and she was permitted to stay 
with Mamita all the time. I was never told what became 
of Julia. Mamita was weak and delirious. She turned 
to Maria and said. “Maria, go across to the house and 
you will find Susanita asleep half dressed. She is un- 
covered and cold, her little face wet with tears. Please 
Maria, cover her up carefully and kiss her goodnight.” 

I think I vaguely remember Maria’s kindly face as 
she wiped away my tears and kissed me goodnight. 
When Maria returned to the hospital and told Mamita 
that she had done as she had been asked. and that I 
was sleeping comfortably, Mamita said, “And now, 
Maria, dress me in my black satin gown, and my new 
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THE OAS 
IN ACTION 


MORE STEPS IN THE ‘ALLIANCE’ 


The OAS is working actively in several fields to 
fulfill its role in the Alliance for Progress. In 
addition to the three meetings of experts on taxa- 
tion, agriculture, and housing announced in the 
last issue of AMERICAS, the following steps had 
been taken as of the end of October: 
¢ Sending of the first two joint technical missions 
to assist member states in formulating broad 
national development plans. The teams, composed 
of experts from the OAS, the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, and the Inter-American 
Development Bank, were scheduled to leave for 
Haiti and Uruguay in November. Discussions were 
held on sending similar missions to Ecuador and 
some countries in Central America. 

e Planning for the meeting of the experts, named 
by the governments, who will work toward setting 
up a fund to compensate effectively for fluctua- 
tions in the volume and price of basic export com- 
modities. A two-man mission was sent to Central 
America to study and evaluate ways to provide for 
seasonal financing of coffee exports, and for avoid- 
ing the price drop that occurs when the harvests 
there are suddenly placed on the world market. 
The future role of the Inter-American Committee 
on Basic Products is also under study. . 

© Strengthening of ties with the Latin American 
Free Trade Association, the Central American 
Economic Integration Organization and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. Establishing of ties 
with the new Organization for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development. [The OECD is an out- 
growth of the former European OEEC and now 
includes the United States and Canada.] The 
OECD sponsored a study group at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on education problems in the Mediter- 
ranean, with the participation of Latin American 
experts invited by the OAS. 

© Selecting, in cooperation with the president of 
the Inter-American Bank and the head of ECLA, 
nominations for the international group of nine 
experts which, under the terms of the Charter 
of Punta del Este, will participate in the evalua- 
tion of national plans for economic and social 


development. The nine will be designated as soon 
as the formal reorganization of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council is completed. 


JOSE A. MORA 
Secretary General 


CARIBBEAN AREA PROGRAM 

A second OAS training program in social sci- 
ences was inaugurated on September 12, 1961, at 
the University of Puerto Rico, when seventeen 
men and women from twelve Western Hemisphere 
countries began a fifteen-month course in Ad- 
vanced Social Science Studies in the Caribbean 
Area at the university’s Institute of Caribbean 
Studies. 

The rapid social and economic development of 
the OAS member states has created a great need 
for social scientists that has long been recognized 
by the Council of the OAS in various ways. 
Among them is the Program for Advanced Train- 
ing in Applied Social Sciences, established in 1959 
at the National School of Anthropology and His- 
tory in Mexico City, which has already graduated 
its first class. 

The Caribbean Area program provides graduate 
training designed to equip its participants for 
practical work in such applied social science fields 
as community development and land reform, and 
to prepare them for work toward the doctorate. 
At the same time, by focusing on the Caribbean 
area, it is a center for research and training in the 
problems of the tropical and semi-tropical regions 
of the Americas. For this project, the Caribbean 
area is considered to include the Antilles, all of 
the Central American republics, Colombia, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, 
Puerto Rico, the southern United States, Vene- 
zuela, and the zone in which the Caribbean Organi- 
zation operates. As an illustration of social factors 
that are widely shared in this region, the planta- 
tion system has been shown to have been a major 
force in shaping not only the economy but the 
social institutions, the culture, and the technology. 

Starting next year, each full course of the pro- 
gram will last for two years. Course work in sys- 
tematic social science and in the social, economic, 
and political institutions of the Caribbean, its re- 
sources and its problems, is supplemented by field 
experience and individual research, under the 
direction of a distinguished international cadre 
of professors. 

Fellowships are provided by the OAS Fellow- 
ships Program, and by the Institute of Caribbean 
Studies through a Ford Foundation grant. Infor- 
mation on the program may be obtained from 
Pan American Union offices in each member state, 
or directly from the Department of Social Affairs, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


ANGEL PALERM 
Director, Department of Social Affairs 
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WORDS For 
AN ANTHEM 


MEXICO’S DEBT TO 
FRANCISCO GONZALEZ BOCANEGRA 


JOAQUIN ANTONIO PENALOSA 
YES, THIS IS THE HOUSE. The address book has not let 


us down this time. It is so easy to lose one’s way in 
this Babel of Mexico City. 

The maid tells us that Dofia Mercedes is in. It is so 
unusual for a servant to tell a caller that her mistress is 
at home. 

_ Dofia Mercedes Serralde de Ortega comes into the 
living room quickly. She is wearing black, with no other 
: o than a gold chain bracelet. Grey hair, a great 
deal of it, crowns her oval face. She has friendly, 

_ thoughtful eyes, the large bright eyes of her grandfather. 

She is the granddaughter, the only living grand- 
daughter, of Francisco Gonzalez Bocanegra, the poet who 
gave Mexico her national anthem. 

i In the portraits that she shows us, we see that young 
man with his broad forehead, long romantic hair, blond 
goatee, and large blue eyes. Dofia Mercedes knows some 
of her grandfather’s poems by heart. She recalls for us 
the principal events of his life, carefully guarded among 
her memories. 

Later she shows us some of the poet’s manuscripts, 
in that small but graceful handwriting with masculine, 
impressive flourishes. Verses of love and patriotic poems 
_were the two main strings of the poet’s lyre. 

“We have little else that was my grandfather’ s, but 

do you see that small, simple, nineteenth-century desk? 

That is the one on which my grandfather wrote the 

_ national anthem.” she said. 

Ten attempts had been made to give Mexico a national 
anthem, and they had resulted in ten failures. On 
November 12, 1853, the Mexican government officially 
opened a poetry contest to find a “truly patriotic song 
that, adopted by the Government, would be the perma- 
nent national anthem.” 

Francisco Gonzalez Bocanegra already enjoyed well- 
deserved fame as a young poet, whose literary efforts 
were known to his friends and to lovers of the fine arts. 
But the decree opening the contest failed to excite him. 

Because he was loath to cross swords with the ideal- 
istic knights who would compete in that brilliant nation- 
wide poetry tournament, or perhaps because he didn’t 


Joagui iN ANTONIO PENALOSA is an authority on Bocanegra and 


has published a book on his life and works: Francisco Gonzalez 


Bocanegra, Su Vida y Su Obra. 


trust literary contests, he had decided not to participate, 
in spite of the urging of his colleagues. The wiles and 
the love of his fiancée were what it took to make the 
poet accept the challenge. 

At that time Bocanegra was getting ready for his 
wedding; ever since he met her he had been in love with 
Guadalupe Gonzalez del Pino y Villalpando, his third 
cousin, whom he always called Elisa. It was natural for 
her to be going in and out of the poet’s house, with the 
wedding only four months away, especially since they 
were related. 

Although the facts surrounding the composing of the 
national anthem seem lifted from a novel, they are 
completely true. I tried to get to the bottom of them 
because I had a secret suspicion that the story, although 
charming, was no more than a fable. But the fable 
proved to be history. Manuel G. Revilla, who recorded 
the circumstances of the origin of the anthem, was 
completely sustained by Juan Ignacio Serralde, the poet’s 
son-in-law: “The circumstances you relate are strictly 
true; I heard about it several times from Gonzalez 
Bocanegra’s wife, my mother-in-law.” 

Elisa knew her cousin’s flair for writing verses. She 
was his muse and nearly all the poetry he wrote was 
dedicated to her. She wanted to share hope and: glory 
with him, but her pleas had no effect on him, and 
woman’s intuition told her that, as in the Garden of 
Eden, a man can be more easily conquered by cunning 
than by logic. 

In an out-of-the-way room in Bocanegra’s house, she 
put materials necessary for writing. She used some pre- 
text or other to get the poet to go into the room as he 
was on his way to work, and locked him in, warning 
him that she would not open the door until he wrote 
the anthem. 

Bocanegra protested in vain, pleading with her and 
claiming that he had urgent work. But realizing the 
resoluteness of his jailer, and seeing no alternative but 
to yield to his love for his fiancée, he began to work. 
A few hours later—Revilla says four hours, and another 
biographer says it was about six o’clock—Bocanegra 
pushed the finished composition under the door to Elisa. 

Radiant with joy, Elisa was the first to read the 
national anthem and the first to feel sure that it would 
win. Bocanegra knew: 

Que el amor de las hijas y esposas 
También sabe a los bravos premiar. 


That the love of daughters and wives 7 
Also knows how to reward the brave. 


Only thus, being rewarded by the heart before being 
formally rewarded, was the poet set free. 

If Mexico owes the masterful stanzas of the national 
anthem to Bocanegra, Bocanegra owes Elisa the fame he 
achieved by writing them. The anthem is romantic in 
origin, epic in destiny and style; at once feminine and 
masculine, it is thoroughly human. 

Later Bocanegra polished the poem before sending it 
to the contest jury; it could not have been perfect at 
first, almost improvised as it was. He eliminated one 
whole stanza and made several corrections. 

_ The manuscript oon wee on four pages of letter 
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Francisco Gonzalez Bocanegra 


paper; one is now missing. The ink, although faded 
with the years, is still quite legible. The handwriting is 
elegant, small, almost feminine if it were not for the 
flourishes at the ends of words that give it strength and 
character. 

Who was this winner of the national contest? 

He was going on thirty. He had been born in 1824 
in San Luis Potosi, that noble mining city with an un- 
mistakable colonial atmosphere, in central Mexico. 

His father was José Maria Gonzalez Yaiez, a native 
of Cadiz, Spain, and a soldier in the service of the 
royalist army in Mexico. His mother was Maria Fran- 
cisca Bocanegra y Villalpando, an extremely pious and 
virtuous woman. 

The government of the newly formed republic ordered 
the expulsion of all the Spaniards in the country, to 
avoid possible armed opposition by the Bourbonist Party, 
which was made up of Spaniards and Creoles, and also 
to press Spain into recognition of the Independence. 

Bocanegra’s father could have stayed in Mexico, be- 
cause the law permitted Spaniards who swore allegiance 
to the new government to remain. But the old Spanish 
soldier did not want to do that, so he left for Cadiz with 
his wife and his two sons: Francisco, who was five, and 
Luis, who was younger than the poet and his only 
brother, Luis lived only a short time after that; appar- 
ently he was mentally ill. 

When a Spaniard on the boat in which they sailed for 
Spain asked the poet’s mother why she had not stayed 
in Mexico, she replied: “As a Mexican and mother of 
these children I could have stayed under the exemption 
in the law; but as the wife of a Spanish soldier, it is 
my duty to share with him and with you the penalties 
of exile.” 

Eight years later, when Spain recognized the Mexican 
Independence in 1836, the Gonzalez Bocanegra family 


First bars of chorus of Mexican national anthem 


ce roa prestad 


quickly returned to San Luis Potosi. The poet was then 
thirteen, and he probably continued his studies in his 
home town. He was self-taught, one of those eager spirits 
who build their honeycomb with the wax gleaned from 
human experience and the study of books. 

In search of a job that would make it easier to carry 
yn his literary vocation, he moved to Mexico City, where 
he divided his time between business and poetry. 

He was a member of the Literary Academy of San 
Juan de Letran and the Hidalgo Lyceum, the two famous 
literary cenacles that were made up of the best writers. 
He was friendly with everyone, for he knew that friend- 
ship was the greatest spiritual value and that it was 
better to bridge gaps than to deepen them. Old or young, 
classic or romantic, conservative or liberal, his literary 
colleagues bore witness to the fact that this man sought 
that which united rather than that which divided. 

The newspapers and magazines of his day published 
some of his poems, and the public acclaimed the stage 
performance of his drama Vasco Nifez de Balboa. 

His literary works can be listed briefly: (1) Vida del 
Corazén (Life of the Heart), a collection of poems dedi- 
cated to Elisa that might be considered as the diary of 
his amorous experience and as his most intimate and 
accurate autobiography. It remained unpublished for 
many years—until we published it in 1954—not only 
because of the author’s wishes but also because of Elisa’s 
modesty, for she found her innermost self revealed in the 
verses. (2) Uncollected poems, less than twenty. (3) The 
plays Vasco Ninez de Balboa, and Faltas y Expiacion 
(Misdeeds and Atonement), the latter barely begun. 
(4) Two lectures, one on national independence and the 
other on Mexican poetry. (5) Censura de Teatros 
(Theater Censorship), a series of brief criticisms of 
theatrical works presented in Mexico City, written in 
his official capacity as theater censor. 

His lyric poetry sinks it roots deeply into romanti- 
cism, because of his fine human sensitivity, his literary 
environment, his liking for its models and books, as well 
as his ability to know how to live with no other pre- 
occupation than that of knowing how to love. 

His life was marked by the purest austerity: a home- 
loving man, an obscure bureaucrat with a modest posi- 
tion, without greed for fame or money, an ardent poet 
in whom the critics of the times saw more promise than 
achievement. 

He died in a damp hiding place, perhaps the place 
where he contracted the typhus that took him to his 
grave, when the victorious national government took 
Mexico City. Greatly depressed by the death of his 
journalist friend Segura Argiielles at the hands of the 
victors, and fearful that the same fate was in store for 
him, he sought refuge in a cellar, a few steps from his 
house. There he died in the arms of his wife and with 
the comforts of his faith, on April 11, 1861, just one 
century ago. 

Mexico’s national anthem, his and that of a nation on 
the high road to progress, fuses the tongue with the 
spirit, harmonizes thoughts with goals, and joins the 
glories of the past with the great dawn of the future. Ge 
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U.S. Leaders and Liberals 


Kine he 


> CHARLES A. MADISON 


LEADERS AND LIBERALS IN 20TH CENTURY AMERICA, by 
Charles A. Madison. New York, Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Co., 1961. 499 p, $6.50. 


In writinG Leaders and Liberals in 20th Century Amer- 
ica | aimed to delineate the personalities and significant 
events that have helped to change the United States from 
its almost classic laissez-faire economy of 1900 to the 
relatively progressive welfare state of the 1960's, I make 
the point, inferentially yet | hope effectively, that large- 
scale corporate enterprise produces the antidote of gov- 
ernment regulation; that the very bigness of modern 
business, making most men wholly dependent on it for 
their livelihood, forces government to control the enter- 
prise and labor relations of corporations as an unavoid- 
able necessity. The following summary gives the essence 
of what I tried to present in relating the informal history 
of the United States in the twentieth century. 

Americans in the early nineteenth century cherished 
the philosophy of laissez faire as an essential element of 
their democracy. Cradled in the tradition of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, proud of their frontier self-reli- 
ance, they considered the freedom of enterprise—to live 
the kind of lives they pleased—as their essential right. 
Beginning with the 1850's, however, the discovery of 
large déposits of coal, iron, copper, oil, and other mineral 
deposits greatly stimulated the development of large-scale 
industrial enterprise. Shrewd and aggressive entrepre- 
neurs began to manipulate vast combinations of capital 
to their great personal gain. For years few questioned 
their right to exploit the country’s natural resources or to 
crush weaker competitors. 


Cuaries A. Mapison took a job in a Detroit 

automotive plant when he was fourteen. After 

graduating from the University of Michigan and 

receiving the master’s degree from Harvard. he 
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; and editing ever since. He is currently engaged 

ems if preparing a new edition of his book American 

Labor Leaders and expects to begin work soon on a history of 
U.S. publishing from 1865, with Henry Holt as the central figure. 


The Jeffersonian dream of relative social and eco- 
nomic equality was thus rudely shattered by an emerging 
industrialism motivated primarily by pecuniary acquisi- 
tiveness. The resulting inequality was emphasized glar- 
ingly on the one hand by the mul lication of million- 
aires from three in 1860 to 3,800 in 1900 and on the 
other by millions of workers and farmers suffering want 
during recurring depressions. In time there arose pro- 
tests from the victims of this economic inequality—first 
from the Farmers’ Alliance and the People’s party, and 
second from the workers in urban centers in the form 
of sporadic bloody strikes. Yet as late as 1900 laissez 
faire remained the dominant policy of the government. 

Nor is this surprising. Conditions in the nineteenth 
century favored liberty of action rather than personal 
security. So long as free land was available and every 
man could fend for himself as a farmer or craftsman, 
there was little need for the federal government to pro- 
tect the weak or to succor the few destitute. And because 
aggressive enterprise was instrumental in developing our 
continental expanse, it remained the measure of personal 
success. Soon, however, the rapid rise of industrialism 
brought forth social excrescences that cried for remedy. 
Henry George and other reformers argued that great 
wealth caused great poverty among the less fortunate. 
About that time the vanishing frontier made millions of 
workers in industrial centers completely dependent on 
their jobs for a livelihood. Now the victims of oppres- 
sive factory conditions, a high rate of physical accidents, 
relatively low wages, and periodic unemployment, they 
became increasingly disgruntled and restive. Yet their 
strikes and rioting were beaten down brutally by the 
constabulary and the federal army. 

Men and women of social conscience were distressed 
by this nationwide maladjustment and began to advo- 
cate a more equitable distribution of the benefits of 
industry. Journalists began to write sensationally about 
the ills and blemishes of unrestricted industrialism. 
Eminent citizens joined them in denouncing the con- 
spicuous malpractices of gigantic corporations. The in- 
creasing number of industrial combinations known as 
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trusts soon became execrated symbols of selfish big busi- 
ness, and their powerful heads were condemned as 
malefactors of great wealth. 

Theodore Roosevelt's assumption of the Presidency in 
1901 gave him the opportunity and the power to take 
legal action against the monopolistic corporations. He 
was a man of great energy and vivid phrasing, but he 
was too divided in his loyalties to serve the cause of re- 
form effectively. Forgetful of his formula in dealing with 
foreign affairs, he talked almost shrilly of industrial 
malefactors and made only feeble use of his presidential 
“big stick.” After seven years in office the trusts seemed 
more powerful and arrogant than ever. His personal 
successor to the Presidency, William Howard Taft, took 
several monopolies to court and forced their division 
into smaller units, but his general behavior favored the 
conservation of the status quo. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette was a truer and more 
forthright liberal. Nurtured on Jeffersonian ideals and 
a product of Midwestern Populism, he fought for the 
public good with battle-ax and bludgeon in his effort 
to curb the leviathan corporations. Year after year. first 
in his state of Wisconsin and later in the United States 
Senate, he acted the part of political goad and public 
guard. If he failed to initiate many progressive laws in 
the Senate, he succeeded in influencing Congress to 
enact a number of reform measures by virtue of his per- 
sistent agitation. His failures as presidential candidate 
both in 1912 and in 1924 did not lessen his effectiveness 
as a progressive liberal. Known to millions affectionately 
as “Fighting Bob,” La Follette made a notable place for 
himself in the history of American liberalism. 

Another outstanding liberal of the period was Louis 
D. Brandeis. Possessed of exceptional intellectual ability, 
dedicated to the protection of the public from selfish 
businessmen, he became the relentless critic of industrial 
bigness and insisted that the large-scale concentration 
of business enterprise was bringing about the degrada- 
tion of democracy. Devoting himself to the ideal of public 
service, he perforce assumed the role of social crusader. 
In time he earned the hatred of many men of wealth and 
power, and they fought his appointment to the Supreme 
Court in 1916 with a viciousness and vilification without 
parallel. Yet his humane and wise opinions as Justice 
later earned him the respect of even his erstwhile ene- 
mies. For he always kept his eyes on the main goal, and 
he seldom faltered. As a social crusader and as a liberal 
Justice he was the valiant protagonist of the emerging 
dynamic democracy. And it was his good fortune to 
have become during his later years an honored prophet 
in his own land. 

In 1912 democracy in the United States was burgeon- 
ing with fresh vigor. A decade of reform agitation was 
bearing fruit. There was a sense of political release in 
the minds of many men. They became acutely conscious 
of their American birthright, of their sovereign privilege 
to choose a government to their own liking. While the 
conservatives were discouraged and on the defensive, the 
radicals were envisioning the millennium. Thus nearly 
a million voters cast their ballots for Eugene V. Debs— 
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a record never again equaled by the Socialist party. The 
mass of Americans had the rare opportunity of expressing 
their preference for one of two conspicuous liberal candi- 
dates for the presidency. For Theodore Roosevelt had 
broken with the Republican party and for the duration 
of the campaign talked like an extreme progressive. The 
other and successful candidate was Woodrow Wilson, 
the Princetonian educator who had made a phenomenal 
success as the liberal governor of New Jersey. That 
autumn democracy was indeed entrenched at Arma- 
geddon. 

President Wilson’s New Freedom platform gave prom- 
ise of a return of the government to the people. Laws 
were enacted to curb monopolistic corporations, to fur- 
ther opportunities for independent and small business- 
men, to enable workingmen to organize as a matter of 
right. And if these laws looked better on the statute 
books than in actual practice, the power of amendment 
was available to Congress. But the outbreak of war in 
Europe in 1914 at first deflected the march of the New 
Freedom and later completely halted it. President Wilson 
became a tragic victim of political adversity. Essentially 
a self-righteous Presbyterian, obstinate in the pursuit of 
laudable aims, in effect a liberal and an idealist lacking 
the politician’s practicality, he in the end failed not only 
to make the world safe for democracy but also to estab- 
lish a genuine peace at the Versailles Conference. The 
armistice of 1918 brought no efflorescence of freedom 
and social reform; on the contrary, only the notorious 
Palmer raids against alleged “reds,” intolerance of non- 
conformists, and Negro race riots. 


The struggle for social justice during the first decades 
of the present century ended in failure. All through the 
1920’s the conservative Republicans were in the saddle 


and Harding “normalcy” prevailed over the land. A 
brief though intensive depression in 1921 was followed 
by eight years of hectic and meretricious prosperity. 
The lure of easy money caused millions to speculate with 
their modest savings. The economic spiral was paced at 
a giddy rate. The stock market ticker became the exalted 
oracle for millions of investors. The high priests of 
business, intoning their chant of everlasting economic 
weal, lulled the people into a ready acceptance of their 
alluring fleshpots. 

The shrunken group of core liberals, as zealous as 
ever, strove valiantly in 1924 to shake the nation out 


of its hypnotic lethargy. Their veteran leader La Follette 
_ appealed forcefully to the social conscience of the na- 


tion. Yet only a small fraction of the voters heeded his 
call; the large majority preferred President Calvin 
_ Coolidge and his gewgaws of economic plenty. 
After La Follette’s death in 1925, Senator George W. 
_ Norris became the informal leader of the liberals in 
_ Congress and carried on the fight for reform through 
_ the New Deal in the 1930's and early 1940's. Both as a 
_ Representative before 1913 and as a Senator subse- 
quently, he persisted in the legislative effort for the pub- 
lie good with a dignified determination that withstood 
_ both the blandishments and blastings of the dominant 
politicians who served the 


wealth. Along with La Follette he favored Wilson’s re- 
form legislation and opposed our entrance into World 
War I in 1917. After 1920 he almost alone kept Muscle 
Shoals, a wartime dam project, from assignment for 
private exploitation. Despite vetoes by Presidents Coolidge 
and Herbert Hoover, he maneuvered to keep the issue 
alive and to persuade more and more Congressmen that 
the proper harnessing of an unruly river would turn a 
wasted region into a fertile and flourishing valley. For 
years this project seemed only a tenuous daydream—a 
vague vision of dynamic democracy in action—till one 
day in 1933 the Tennessee Valley Authority became a 
glorious reality and soon established itself as the world’s 
largest industrial undertaking devoted solely to the comand 
fit of the public. a 

As I’ve indicated, the first half of the book deals with 
the seemingly futile struggle for social justice, with 
efforts of reformers and liberals to obviate the condition 
that militated against the mass of Americans. The second 
half begins with the efflorescence of the New Deal under 
the dynamic leadership of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Entering the national scene in a time of acute crisis, 
evidencing at first little more than a benign politician’s 
will to succeed, he soon quickly and dramatically demon- 
strated his pragmatic leadership in the fight against the 
nation’s severest depression. If his actions did not always 
achieve the promised results, they established the princi- 
ple that the government is responsible for the welfare of 
its citizenry. For he had come to believe that the rapid 
rise of large-scale industrialism had on the one hand 
brought into existence a small but aggressive group of 
business leaders who tugged at the reins of government 
and on the other placed millions of workers at the mercy 
of their insecure jobs. In this view he was of course 
influenced by both Brandeis and Norris. Soon his New 
Deal laws established: the doctrine that in a modern in- 
dustrial society the government must see that the basic 
rights of all men are adequately protected. Thus the 
right of workers to organize, flouted by employers and 
the courts for decades, was made effectively the law of 
the land; the benefits of social security became the 
essential right of nearly all who needed them; the goal 
of economic democracy was stated and sanctioned as a 
worthy ideal. More liberal legislation was enacted in 
the 1930’s than in all the generations since the founding 
of the Republic. 

The canker of fascism, slowly corroding political life 
in Europe for a generation, finally attacked society at 
large. The lowering clouds of war darkened the world 
in 1939 even more ominously than in 1914. Again the 
enemy was Germany, more ruthless and more brutal than 
before. President Roosevelt, more quickly than President 
Wilson in 1914, perceived the danger and struck the 
alarm. He at once proceeded to forge the arsenal of 
democracy without at the same time endangering the 
nation’s cherished freedoms. When the Japanese assault 
on Pearl Harbor catapulted the United States into the 
war, Roosevelt at once assumed Allied leadership. His 
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President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal gave 


government new responsibility for defending a 


the rights of the common man 


the throes of calamity. Taxing his strength to the utter- 
most, he planned and promoted war offensives and per- 
suaded his principal associates to work with him toward 
an enduring peace. This effective leadership in defeating 
the fascist aggressors and in uniting the nations of the 
world crowned a career that brought him to the pinna- 
cles of immortality. 

Senator Norris and Justice Brandeis were not only the 
forerunners of the New Deal but also its elder statesmen. 
Both exemplified the fine flowering of American democ- 
racy. Norris in particular crowned his long and distin- 
guished career by exerting his great influence in the 
Senate in behalf of legislation sponsored by Roosevelt. 
A hater of war and for years an isolationist, he readily 
acquiesced in the urgency of destroying fascism as a 
matter of self-defense. Roosevelt called him “one of the 
major prophets of America,” and he was rightly honored 
as one of the most forthright and effective liberals in the 
United States Senate. 

Justice Hugo L. Black, who was strongly influenced by 
Norris, is eminently a twentieth-century Jeffersonian. 
Like Brandeis, but with both greater firmness and less 
breadth of view, he is a passionate activist in the fight 
for the rights of the individual, a strong defender of 
the weak against the powerful, and a zealous advocate 
of justice and equality. He is an intrepid opponent of 
any kind of governmental tampering with the basic free- 
doms established by the Bill of Rights. Acutely intel- 
ligent, thoroughly democratic, warmly idealistic, he is 
also almost earthily realistic, impatient with legalisms 
and precedents, and forthright in his criticism of the 
slightest breach of our constitutional guarantees. Justice 
Black’s achievement on the Supreme Court in the field of 
civil rights ranks him with the most eminent Justices in 
the history of the great tribunal. In his efforts to be just 
to the Negro and the alien, the Communist and the 
political dissident, he has often found himself in the 
minority, but the forcefulness and validity of his pro- 
tests have the impact of eventual triumph. 

The tragedy of President Roosevelt’s untimely death 
was highlighted by the inexperience and seeming inade- 
quacy of his successor. Harry S. Truman had become 
Vice-President in 1945 because of his notable work in 


As 


“GENTLE KNIGHT OF -- - 
PROGRESSIVE IDEALS GEORGE W. NORRIS 


Senator George W. Norris, father of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, became informal leader of 
liberals in U.S. Congress after La Follette’s death 


the Senate as chairman of a committee to investigate the 
defense program. This work did not, however, prepare 
him for the tremendously complex office of the Presi- 
dency. He strove earnestly to emulate the sagacity and 
liberalism of his distinguished predecessor, but his deci- 
sions and leadership were sometimes better in intent than 
in accomplishment. 

When Truman assumed office in 1945 the political 
world was in delicate balance. The fascist enemies were 
about to collapse, but Communist Russia was proving 
recalcitrant and aggressive. The time called for an Amer- 
ican leader of political genius, and Truman was only a 
middling politician. Unlike Roosevelt he did not look 
ahead far enough nor consider the inevitability of having 
to live with the Russians in the same world. When the 
Soviet leaders refused to accede to American demands, 
Truman invoked his doctrine against aggression and 
spent billions to build a wall of containment against them. 
In the process the fear of Communism in this country be- 
came a phobia. Suspicion and persecution of dissidents 
and alleged Communists tended not so much to eliminate 
disloyalty as to stifle nonconformist opinion—for a time 
in the 1950’s reducing the traditional American free- 
doms to a mere shadow of their noble substance. —_— 


Despite the lapses of temporary retrogressions, Amer- 
ican democracy has gone a long way upward in the past 
six decades. A reading of this book will make clear that 
government regulation of business—and of organized 
labor—however imperfect still, definitely serves the gen- 
eral good. The mass of Americans are definitely better 
off today than they were in 1900. No matter how much 
certain politicians and industrialists may impugn and 
deprecate the idea of the welfare state, its basic purpose 
has become an inseparable part of modern industrial 
society. Moreover, these detractors do not realize that 
the welfare state is the strongest bulwark against Com- 
munism. Indeed, the choice of contemporary society has 
become limited to either the totalitarian state or welfare 
democracy. And Americans, having long ago established 
their preference, will continue to uphold and strengthen 


the principles of the Founding Fathers. Ge : 
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First-prize design for Pan American 
Health Organization headquarters 
building by Roman Fresnedo Siri 

Montevideo, Uruguay 


2 


THE BUILDING: PAN AMERICAN HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


RoMAN FRresNepo Siri of Uruguay has won top honors in 
the Pan American Health Organization’s architectural 
competition to select a design for its new headquarters 
building in Washington. An international jury unani- 
mously chose his design for the $10,000 first prize from 
a field of fifty-eight entries. 

The eleven-story crescent-shaped main building and 
connected three-story circular council chamber designed 


by Fresnedo Siri will cost about $4,500,000 and will be 


built on land donated by the United States near the site 
of the proposed U.S. National Cultural Center. The W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, a private U.S. philanthropical or- 
ganization, donated $3,750,000 to help finance its con- 
struction. 

Dr. Abraham Horwitz, Director of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau (the operating arm of the Pan Ameri- 
can Health Organization), said in making the award: “I 
believe that this beautiful and impressive building will 
be a significant addition to public architecture in Wash- 
ington. It has grace and movement and great aesthetic 
appeal. At the same time it reflects the best tenets of the 
Pan American spirit in an age when we must move ahead 
to realize a better future for our peoples.” 

Winner of a number of architectural competitions in 
the past thirty years, Fresnedo Siri has designed a wide 
variety of buildings, from homes to racetracks. He has 
planned a number of medical buildings: The American 
and British sanatoriums in Montevideo, a fifteen-story 
sanatorium in Sao Paulo, a handicapped children’s 
pavilion, a poliomyelitis treatment pavilion, and leprosy 
treatment buildings. He studied hospitals in Europe and 
the United States in 1951. In 1941 he won first prize in 
the organic design competition at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. 

Runners-up in the Pan American Health Organization 
contest were José Luis Benlliure of Mexico. who won the 
second prize of $2.500, and Adolfo F. Possi of Uruguay, 
who won the $1.000 third prize. 

Members of the jury were Héctor Mardones-Restat, of 
Chile; Luis Gonzalez Aparicio, of Mexico; Augusto 
Guzman Robles, of Peru; Samuel Inman Cooper and 
Leon Chatelain, of the United States; and Dr. Horwitz. Be 
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JUNGLE DOCTOR REPORTS 

Last night I heard a talk by Dr. Theodor 
Binder, who was the subject of an article 
“Jungle Doctor in Peru” in the September 
1960 issue of AMERICAS. Since his Hospital 
Amazonico Albert Schweitzer opened a year 
and a half ago he has had fifty thousand 
consultations with patients, many of whom 
have traveled for a month or more to reach 
help. 

Yet the terrible need of these people in 
the montana of eastern Peru remains. The 
hospital has only twenty-eight beds. A camp 
on the grounds houses two hundred out- 
patients, who receive not only treatment but 
training in hygiene and health practices. Dr. 
Binder has four hundred tuberculosis pa- 
tients now—and he needs medicine for four 
thousand. 

In this area, eight of every ten Indian 
children die before the age of ten. Dr. 
Binder showed movies of his work, of the 
long lines of patients waiting in the hall, 
of children born to sickness who will never 
be well without medical care, of a small boy 
brought in close to death from malnutrition 
who now can sit up in bed and smile mis- 
chievously. 

Where there are no doctors and no medi- 
cines, teaching the basic facts of health 
procedures can help prevent disease. Dr. 
Binder and his small staff train Indian co- 
workers, who go back to their tribes to 
administer the prescribed medicines and in- 
jections, and to teach better health habits. 

And next January a biologist from the 
United States will come to Pucallpa to spend 
five years doing research in tropical medi- 
cine, to begin a study of the curing proper- 
ties of tropical plants that offer promising 
leads for modern medical science. 

Dr. Binder came here to tell the story of 
the great need of his people for medical 
care to live without disease and pain, evils 
from which many are literally never free. 
His voice was gentle when he reminded us 
that these are intelligent human beings who 
learn very quickly, “primitive” only because 
they have not had the opportunities available 
in our more abundant life. 

Those who wish to have a part in this 
very real humanitarian enterprise can help 
very directly by sending contributions to the 
Binder Schweitzer Amazonian Hospital Foun- 
dation, Inc., 120 Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York. 

Gail Bransford 

Washington, D.C. 


WHO ARE THE PUERTO RICANS? 


I am happy you saw fit to publish a con- 
densation of Clarence Senior's interesting 
and vital book Strangers—Then Neighbors in 
the August edition of américas. There are 
few authorities on Puerto Rico or the Puerto 
Ricans the equal of Mr. Senior. 

I must, however, point out a rather blatant 
inaccuracy in what is otherwise a profound 
and intimate study. Mr. Senior notes, “Since 
the Puerto Ricans are not a separate race 
but have about the same racial mixture that 
characterizes Spain....” The Puerto Ricans 
are certainly not a separate race, but if they 
had the same “racial mixture” that charac- 
terizes Spain they would, perhaps, have 
fewer social problems in race-conscious con- 
tinental societies. They would all be white. 
As it is, Puerto Rico has a marked Indian 
stamp and a potent Negro heritage. Both 
these elements are fully recognized by the 
Institute of Puerto Rican Culture in San 
Juan..... 

Neither the Indian nor the Negro strain 
is found in Spain. There are those, however, 
who persist—for reasons of ignorance appar- 
ently—in labeling the Moorish invasion of 
Spain as Negro or semi-Negroid. Hence, per- 
haps, the misinterpretation. Actually, the 
term Moor has been widely misused in 
English. In Spanish, it refers to the Islamic 
peoples, including the white races of North 
Africa, Persians, Indonesians, and peninsu- 
lar Arabs. 

The Moorish invasion of Spain was merely 
a repetition of another invasion of a Medi- 
terranean white race by another. Indeed, 
many of the Moors were fairer than the 
Spanish they conquered, being descendants 
of Vikings who years before settled and 
marauded along the North African coast. ... 

Puerto Rico has every reason to be proud 
of her Borinquen Indian and Negro heritage. 
Hiding behind a Spanish fagade is not only 
false and foolish, it solves nothing and de- 
nies the heritage of “colored” races at the 
very time the African, Asian and semi- 
Amerindian nations are coming into their 
own. 

Fortunately for Puerto Rico and _ the 
United States, there is a growing and influ- 
ential group of Puerto Rican-continental 
young people who refuse to hide behind the 
Spanish facade. They feel the best way to 
whip prejudice is to face up to it. One at- 
tractive young lady told us recently, “If 
people like us, educated, cultivated, inte- 
grated into continental society, and appar- 
ently ‘white’ (she said later her grandmother 
was Negro) deny we are Puerto Ricans, 
what's left for the rest of our people who 
are less fortunate? Why should we try to 
pass for Spanish? Why would we be ashamed 
of being Puerto Rican? Is it a dirty word? 
If you deny what you are, you'll never find 
yourself as a person—and that goes for 
Puerto Ricans who are white, Negro, Amer- 
indian or a combination of the three... .” 

I am sure Mr. Senior meant well. But 
Spain can claim enough glory elsewhere. The 
Puerto Ricans—as Puerto Ricans—should be 
given a chance. Their racial ancestry may 


not always be Castilian pure, but their 
hearts are. And they will, no doubt, one day 
find their place in the sun, not as pseudo- 
Spaniards, but as Puerto Rican-Americans. 
Let the racial tabs fall where they may. 
Perhaps one day soon they will no longer 
be important. 


John R. McBride 
_ New York Mirror 


7 New York, New York 

If one must be caught in an inaccuracy, 
it should always be by someone as simpdtico 
as Mr. McBride! However, I fear that when 
he reached the parallel which I drew be- 
tween the biological backgrounds of Spain 
and Puerto Rico he must have stopped read- 
ing! Otherwise, he would have found that 
neither I nor the Puerto Ricans are “hiding 
behind a Spanish facade....” Specifically, 
on page 43, I stated, “It is in the field of 
race relations especially that the Puerto 
Rican may make a contribution. . . . Puerto 
Ricans of dark, light, and white skins have 
lived together for several centuries without 
serious discrimination or recrimination, and 
this healthy attitude can be a model for us.” 

I join Mr. McBride in hoping that some- 
day racial backgrounds may “no longer be 
important.” Actually, intrinsically, a man’s 
race is of no more relevance than the color 
of his hair—or, for that matter—of his 
necktie! 

Clarence Senior 


New York, New York 


SEEKS LAW ‘PARTNERS’ 


I am an old reader of, and a recent sub- 
scriber to, AMERICAS. As a law student I 
am particularly interested in the study of 
Latin American problems, and I am study- 
ing to become a specialist in social sci- 
ences. I would appreciate it if you 
could put me in touch with Mexican or 
Brazilian law students with a lively interest 
in socio-political and economic analysis of 
our America, so that we could exchange 
ideas on that subject. 

Oliverio Fullerton Sobino 
Escuela de Derecho 
Universidad de Chile 
Casilla 211-V 

Valparaiso, Chile 


LETTERS MAKE MANY FRIENDS 


I have been an avid reader of the Spanish 
edition of amMEricAS for about four years.... 

After having acquired sufficient proficiency 
in Spanish to make myself understood, I 
began to correspond with individuals in 
various Spanish-speaking countries in all 
parts of the world. This avocation of mine 
has developed to the point where it has be- 
come a full-fledged project and at the same 
time it is a most enriching and rewarding 
experience. 

I have made many very good friends 
through my correspondence and have had 
the great pleasure of personally meeting 
some of these people in their own countries 
as well as in my own home. 

Many of my correspondents are very much 
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interested in world affairs and in the efforts 
that are béing made to foster understanding 
and friendship among nations, and I have 
found from my own personal experience that 
correspondence between citizens of different 
countries can be a very definite aid to 
this cause. 
. . . I would like to suggest, if I may, that 
an effort be made to encourage a wider in- 
terest in correspondence among the older 
citizens of our respective countries. They will 
find it to be a worthwhile and fascinating 
endeavor and if the practice is adopted by a 
substantial number of people from many of 
the various countries, it will go a long way 
toward improving our relations with each 
other and strengthening the ties between us. 


Robert Heilbrunn 

38 Park Road 

Scarsdale, New York 
FROM NIGERIA 


These young people from one of the newly 


independent nations want to find new friends 7 


in the Americas who would like to corre- 
spond in English and exchange souvenirs 
typical of their -countries. 

Edwin Dike 

37 Iyalla Street 
Mushin, Lagos, 
Bandele A. Atolagbe 
222 Bamgbose Street 
Lagos, Nigeria 
Yakeen Alabi 

2 Ibomo Street 
Lagos, Nigeria 
Lameed Akano 


7 Ibomo Street 
Lagos, Nigeria 


R. Ade Abunbiade 

32 Shopono Street 

Lagos, Nigeria = 


Nigeria 


Ilo Okoro 
Government Quarters 


Patricia Nabena 
8 Strachan Lane 
Lafiaji Lagos, Ni 


Tajudeen Onitiju 
3 Alubomimu Lane 
Lagos, Nigeria 


David Ovien 

4 Idumagbo Street 

Lagos, Nigeria 


TO EACH HIS OWN 


I had decided not to renew my subscrip- 
tion to aMericas (English edition), not be- 
cause it isn’t a good paper, but because one 
has so much to read. 

However, I received your August 1961 
issue containing the story by Enrique La- 
-foureade “The Destruction of the Families.” 
7 This one item is certainly worth the sub- 
scription. 


May I protest the publication of Mr. La- 


_foureade’s short story “The Destruction of 


Herbert Harvey 
Spring Valley, New York 


American republic, could best provide this 
service for the Americas. 


Manuel da Rocha Barbosa 
Bloco Detag 25-B 
Urucuca, Bahia, Brazil 


A NEW UNDERSTANDING 


This is to be just a brief note to con- 
gratulate you'on your fine magazine and to 
thank you for it. It has given, and is giving, 
me a new understanding and appreciation of 
the Latin American nations and their long 
history. I do not know how large a circula- 
tion the magazine has in the United States, 
but, in these times, I wish that it could be 
increased at least ten times. 

Among the most helpful of the many in- 
teresting articles have been the “Mountains 
of Mystery” in the June number and “Puerto 
Ricans on the Mainland” in the August 
number. But I read each issue from cover 
to cover and then pass it on to others. 


Rev. Vernon McMaster 
Montgomery, Alabama 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 


It is most gratifying to see in the July 
issue of AMERICAS that the oas is working 
on “peaceful uses” of atomic energy. 

It was the “blade of grass” and not the 
“atomic bomb” which opened the door to 
new vistas of “knowledge, wisdom, and un- 
derstanding.” 

Elaine Lundeen 
Mountain Iron, Minnesota 


CORRECTION 


To set the record—or in this case, the goals 
—straight, the October English issue of 
AMERICAS, the special Punta del Este issue, 
erred in saying that the Alliance for Prog- 
ress called for a 25 per cent per capita 
increase in economic growth by 1970. In 
Stanford Bradshaw’s article on page five of 
the magazine, the first of the goals sum- 
marized should have read: “Achieving a 5 
per cent annual increase in national eco- 
nomic growth, or 63 per cent more by 1970.” 
The editors regret this error. 


MAIL 


Yvonne Taylor (E,F)—C 
82 West Davison 
Highland Park 3, Michigan Apartado 18 
Hugo Paredes (E,S,F)*—C 
Diagonal 34 No. 69D-44 
Barranquilla, Colombia (E,S) 


Robert R. Jones III (E,S,F)—C 
1235 South West Six Street 
Rochester, Minnesota 

Zeballos 3090 
Néstor Disenfeld (E,S,P)*—C 
Cérdoba 535 
Tucuman, Argentina 


Cecilia de Leén (E,S,F)—C 

208 Woodby 

San Antonio 12, Texas 
Italian) — 

Geraldino Geraldo (E,S)—H Uruguay 355 

Dr. Candia y Dr. Paiva 

Asuncion, Paraguay 


Brigitte Geraldo (E,S)—-C 
Dr. Candia y Dr. Paiva 
Asuncion, Paraguay 


Uruguay 355 


Jacqueline Geraldo (E,S)—H 

Dr. Candia y Dr. Paiva 

Asuncion, Paraguay Apto. 21 

Elvira Sanchez Jaiamillo 
(E,S.F.P) 


Transversal 39A No. 70-139 Stuckey Road 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Carlos Manuel Boniche Medrano 


(E,S,F,P)*—H 
Tilaran, Guanacaste, Costa Rica 
Santos Delgado Rodrigo 


Gotaholmsgatan 23 
Goteborg N, Sweden 


Ada E. Eleadierno (E,S,P) 
Rosario, Santa Fe, Argentina 
Juan José Santander (E,S,F)—H 
Rio de Janeiro 1425 


Santa Fe, Argentina 


Diego Félix Villa (E,S,P, El 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Emilio Harry Knoller (E,S,P, 
Italian, German) —H 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Manuel Dick Johnson (E,S) 
San José 935/37, piso 5, 


Montevideo, Uruguay 


Patricia Ann Lyons (E,S)—H 


BAG 


Nilton Luna (E.F,P)—H 
‘ Rua da Repiblica 647 
Joao Pessoa, PB, Brazil 


Maria de Jesus Russo (E,P) 
Joao Sorongo 9: 

Bairro Parangabussa 
Fortaleza, CE, Brazil 


Maria Dolores Martin (E,S) 
Allende 2 
Irapuato, Guanajuato, Mexico 


Harry Francis (E,S) 
Pedro Montt 1263 
Quilpué, Chile 

José Maria Yafiez (E,S)* 
Cano 3665, piso 3, dpto. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Patricia Valdés (E.S,F)—H 

General Velasquez 082 c/9 

Santiago, Chile 

Adriana Reyes (E,S)—H 

Correo 

Santiago, Chile 

Maria Isabel Manriquez (E,S) 
—H 


Correo Blanqueado 
Santiago, Chile 


Manoel Sobral Filho (E,P)—C 


the Families.” 

- This type of science fiction does not dig- 

a nify your magazine. It is not only incredibly 
poor literature but is in poor taste. . . . 


Elizabeth N. Leopold 
Berkeley, California 


Caixa Postal 149 
Campina Grande, PB, Brazil 


Route 1 


Apto. 102 
Creston, Ohio 


Medellin, Colombia 


Elkin Moreno (E,S) 
Carrera 58 No. 51-23 
Medellin, Colombia 


Elsa Leonor Perea Dallos (E,S) 
Calle 45 No. 28-14 
Bogota, Colombia 


Pete Benson (E,S)—C 
Box 8823 

University Station 
Knoxville 16, Tennessee 
Enio J. Bustamante (E,S) 
Apartado Aéreo 1906 
Pelaez Hnos. y Hurtado 
Cali, Colombia 


Maria Pizzato (E,S,P)* 
Rua Santo Antonio 650 


Daniel Carvajal A. (E,S,F)—C 
Pérto Alegre, RS, Brazil 


Prat 821 

Antofagasta, Chile 

Maria Tereza de T. Zanotto 
(E.S.P)—H 

Rua Coronel Fonseca 204 

Sio Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Gladyd Medina Lépez (E,S)—C 
Santos Suarez 168, Apto. 2 
La Habana, Cuba 


Prof. H. Clark Fails (E,S,P,F, 
German, Italian)* 

Department of Foreign Languages 

Diablo Valley College 

Concord, California 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


I would like to suggest the creation of an 
“Inter-American Organization of Agricultural 
Journalism that would train writers, provide 
for an exchange of information, and in gen- 
eral aid in the development of this important 
field. A formal organization, with two repre- 
and two alternates from each 


Carlos Alberto Diaz (E,S) 
Apartado 74 
Cartago, Costa Rico 


Willis C. Fails (E,S)* 
Box 198 
Horacio Alberto Briinner (E,S,F, Concord, California 
German) *—C 
Santo Tomas 133 
Turdera, Peia. de 


Argentina 


Alois Monserrat (E,P,F) 
Caixa Postal 917 
Belo Horizonte, 


Craig Whisler (E,S)*—C 
3701 Las Flores Avenue 
Concord, California 


Buenos Aires 
Brazil 


sentatives 
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AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION 
Everglades, The Jun 16 
Land for Venezuelans Louis O. Delwart Aug 26 


Parched Land, The: Northeastern Brazil Clovis 
Caldeira Nov 13 


Peruvian Mahogany Emilio Delboy Jun 30 
Alderfer, E. Gordon The People, Si May 2 
Alegria, Ciro Twenty-Five Hundred Years of Peruvian 
Art Sep 18 
Alexander Ille Lenardus Paulo Rénai Aug 18 
Alexander, Robert J. Road to Democracy Nov 38 
Alfredo da Silva of Bolivia Jun 28 
American Primitives Go to Europe José Gémez-Sicre 
Aug 12 
And the Earth Shook Elliot B. Roberts Jul 2 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Europe Looks at the ‘‘Cosmic Race’’ Magnus Mérner 
Jan 15 


Magnificent Anachronism, The Paul Dony Mar 16 
New Alaskan Eskimo, The Wendell H. Oswalt Sep 10 
Antufia, José G. Rodé’s Ariel Mar 32 
Arciniegas, German The Charm of Colombia Apr 25 
Aretz, Isabel Folklore Safari Nov 6 
ARGENTINA 
Books to Treasure Matilde de Ortega Apr 19 
Borges on Literature Dec 2 
Sarmiento, Man of Action Rodolfo Vinacua Aug 14 
Speaking of Argentina Rodolfo Vinacua Dec 24 
Whitelocke’l Folly S. Samuel Trifilo Mar 30 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
Alfredo da Silva of Bolivia Jun 28 


American Primitives Go to Europe José Gémez-Sicre 
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Peruvian Art Ciro 


UNITED STATES 
Everglades, The Jun 16 
Hemingway: Bridge Between 
Vazquez Amaral Aug 2 


Horses that Discovered America, 
Worcester Apr 


J. Robert Oppenheimer on Science and Culture 
Nov 2 


Two Worlds José 


The Donald E. 


Lincoln Gordon on Planning and Goals Sep 2 
“New Alaskan Eskimo, The Wendell H. Oswalt 

Sep 10 

Speaking of the United States José Ferrater Mora 

Feb 34; Nov 34; 

University of Florida, The T. Lynn Smith May 35 
University in Latin America, The Luis Alberto Sanchez 
Part I, The Colonial Period Nov 21; Patt II, Cradle 
of Republican Thought Dec 20 
University of Florida, The T. Lynn Smith May 35 
Upton, T. Graydon New Look for Operation Pan 
America Apr 30 
URUGUAY 

From Gauchos to Guerrillas Mary Mendenhall Wood 

Jan 10 

Quebrada de los Cuervos José Pereira Rodriguez 

Apr 32 

Rodé’s Ariel José G. Antufia Mar 32 

Walls Alfredo Testoni Jul 16 
Roman Fresnedo Siri Dec 38° 


Winner, The: 


Valdivia, Rosa Fellowships—For Whom? Nov 10 


Vazquez Amaral, José Hemingway: Bridge Between 


Two Worlds Aug 2 

VENEZUELA 

Folklore Safari Isabel Aretz Nov 6 
Land for Venezuelans Louis O. Delwart Aug 26 
Speaking of Gran Colombia Alfonso Rumazo Gon- 
zalez Sep 37 


Rodolfo 


Vinacua, 
Borges on Literature Dec 2 
Sarmiento, Man of Action Aug 14 
Speaking of Argentina Dec 24 

Vinadé Ronan, Elena A Cuban in Paris Jul 30 

Voice of the Andes, The Hazel O'Hara Sep 27 


Walls Alfredo Testoni Jul 16 ' 


Wanted: A New World Spanish Dictionary Adolfo 
Berro Garcia Jan 30 


What the Bank Is Doing Felipe Herrera Feb 28 
Whitelocke’s Folly S. Samuel Trifilo Mar 30 
Winner, The: Roman Fresnedo Siri Dec 38 


Wood, Mary Mendenhall From Gauchos to Guerrillas 
Jan 10 


Worcester, Donald E. The Horses that Discovered 


America Apr 14 


Words for 
Dec 32 
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an Anthem Joaquin Antonio Pefialosa 


Young, George R. Power from the Andes May 10 


Zalamea, Luis Garden of Art Nov 29 
Zapata, Celia The Grapes of Youth Mar 22 
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The Organization of American States unites the 
twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for 
the common purpose of maintaining the peace, freedom, 
security, and welfare of all Americans. The member 
states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The oas had its inception in 1890 during the First 
International Conference of American States, which 
met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 
number of different agencies and institutions throughout 
the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objec- 
tive of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and promoting, by cooperative action, their eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ 
and General Secretariat of the oas, has its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. Called ‘The House of the Ameri- 
cas,"" its main building of white marble, with its 
tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year 
by thousands of Americans from all parts of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout 
the Americas on April 14th. 
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